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T was a remark of old Dr. Fuller, that a negro 
_ is “the image of God cut in ebony.” Horace 
Smith perpetrated a witty inversion of this say- 
ing, namely, that the taskmaster is “the image 
of the devil cut in ivory.” Whatever peculiar 


honor God has put upon humanity as “cut in | 


ivory,’ itis a fact peculiarly grateful to the gen- 
uine philanthropist, that he has also exhibited 


some of the noblest images of himself “cut in | 


ebony.” Notwithstanding the degradation and 
disability of the colored race, there have, now 


and then, flashed out amid the night of their 


darkness and sorrow beams of intellectual and | 


moral beauty. These, though like the widely- 
scattered oases of the African desert, are sufli- 
cient to keep alive hope, though oft disappointed 
and despairing, in their ultimate regeneration. 
The portrait which accompanies this number, 
though of one of ebony complexion, has peculiar 
claims upon us. He not only stands forth the 
redeemed and regenerated African, but for 
nearly a quarter of a century has been among 


the foremost in that noble band of missionaries | 


toiling and suffering on the western coast of Af- 
rica, for the redemption of their race. After be- 
ing well tried in the field he has been elected 
and ordained Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Africa. 

Francis Burns is a native of the city of Albany, 
in the state of New York. He is thoroughly 
African in his complexion. ,/, His parents were 
poor, and at the early age of four years he was 
“given away,” to use the language employed in 
the transaction, to a farmer in Greene county, of 
the same state. At the age of eight years he 
was indentured to Mr. Atwood, for that was the 


farmer's name, to learn the farming business, 
Vou. XIX.—9 


This kind master permitted him to attend school 
along with the other children of the neighbor- 
hood. The custom of the place was to have a 
school during three or four months in the winter, 
for the larger children, while the small children 
attended the summer school. Francis made en- 
| couraging proficiency in his studies; and so 
| pleased was his master with his progress and 
promise that, two years later, when his health 
had become poor and it was feared he had fallen 
into a consumption, he sent him to the “ district 
school” during the entire summer as well as win- 
ter. The family in which he was placed was 
highly respectable and eminently pious. A 
preacher who personally knew Mrs. A. says she 
was “a holy and zealous woman; and was a class- 
leader at the time of her death, which occurred 
in the west a few years since. One of her daugh- 
ters is the wife of a presiding elder in one of the 
western conferences.” 

Up to this time he had taken little interest in 
religious things. Indeed, he had scarcely enter- 
tained a thought upon the interests of the soul 
and of a future life. The school was taught bya 
pious young lady—the daughter of a Baptist 
clergyman—“ Elder Stewart,” as he was called— 
the daughter being of the same denomination. 
She was, says Mr. Burns, a young woman of deep 
piety, impartial, intelligent, and firm in her dis- 
cipline, with an affectionate and wining manner. 
She was such an instructress as all her scholars 
could but love. Francis, the only colored person 
within the circuit of miles, being one of Miss 
Stewart's pupils, shared equally the confiding re- 
gards of his preceptress, and reciprocated those 
regards with a strength and constancy of attach- 
ment, the ability to experience and exercise 
which, in the most lively and abiding forms, is at 
once the peculiarity and glory of his race. 

On one occasion he was tempted to tell a lie to 
screen himself from punishment. The teacher, 
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in an affectionate and sorrowful manner, reproved 
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his wrong, and told him of the wickedness of 
lying, and the evil consequences of sin in this 
world and in the world to come. Her words 
made a deep impression on his mind, and from 
that time he was seriously exercised about the 
interests of his soul. Soon after this a gracious 
revival occurred in the neighborhood. He was 
powerfully awakened, and, in secret, sought God 
in prayer. Unwilling to lét his feelings be known, 
he was left to linger in darkness and sorrow— 
often almost in despair—many months before he 
found peace. At length the “Day Star from on 
high” dawned upon his soul. He who had sought 
God in solitude and silence, now shouted aloud 
his praise. He was now fifteen years of age. 

At the age of seventeen young Burns began to 
feel that a dispensation of the Gospel had been 
committed to him. But he for a time satisfied 
his conscience; in the first place, he was bound 
to his master till he was twenty-one; in the sec- 
ond place, his education was insufficient; and, 
even if these two were removed, he lacked a field 
in which to labor. 

After many seasons of earnest, agonizing sup- 
plication for light And direction, he was brought 
so far to acquiesce in what he esteemed the call 
of God, as to promise the Lord if he would with- 
draw from his heart the impression of its being 
a duty immediately incumbent, when majority 
should be attained if the same conviction of duty 
returned, however crossing to his feelings, he 
would leave all to obey it. The Lord took him 
at his word. But when free from all claims on 
the ground of apprenticeship, he was as unwilling 
to yield obedience to the dictates of conscience 
as before. 

All this while he possessed an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge, and ardently employed all 
the means in his power to obtain it. While many 
laughed at his efforts to obtain knowledge, a few 
encouraged and helped the poor African boy. 
Little did they then know what precious seed 
they were casting upon the waters, and how rich 
the harvest in the end would be. At the instance 
of the Rev. David Terry, who was somewhat ac- 
quainted with the character of his mind and 
heart, he was induced to get into a high school, 
where he might advantageously apply himself for 
a year or two, and complete his knowledge of 
some of the most essential common branches of 
English education. This, to him, was esteemed 
@ mountain difficulty, as the prejudices against 
a8sociating with persons of color in schools of 
the character of the one to which he sought 
admission on terms of equality, were so strong, 
as a general thing, as seriously to impair his ex- 
pectation of success. But he knew that He who 
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Lae at his command the hearts of all men, hears 
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| prayer, and before him he laid the peculiarities 


‘of his case, and sought his aid and direction. 
The way opened: no opposition was made, nor 
even an objection raised to his admission on as 
liberal terms as he desired. 

While at Lexington Hights—now Jewett, 
| Greene county, New York—pursuing his studies 
under the tuition of Mr. Wm. M’Lauren, he be- 
gan to hold meetings and to exhort. Having ex- 
ercised his gifts in this way for a year or more, 
at the quarterly conference of the Windham cir- 
cuit held at Durham, he received local preacher’s 
license. 

About this time his mind was very deeply ex- 
ercised under a consciousness of the remaining 
corruption of his nature, and the presence of 
that “filthiness of flesh and spirit” requiring to 
be purged away in an application of that atoning 
blood which cleanses from all unrighteousness, 
These exercises of mind extended through sey- 
eral months. Then he felt that, in an eminent 
degree, never before realized in so hallowing a 
manner, God had made “all things new.” 

The estimation in which Mr. Burns was held 
by those among whom he had grown up, is well 
attested by the fact that he was employed to teach 
their school, and actually became the teacher of 
the white children in the neighborhood. By his 
intelligence, his consistent piety, and by the force 
of his character, he rose above the disabilities of 
his color, and commanded the respect of all who 
knew him. 

Probably brother Terry, our indefatigable clerk 
at the Mission Rooms, was principally instrumen- 
tal in bringing forward Mr. Burns for the mis- 
sionary work. In a note to the editor, brother 
Terry, who was thea traveling a circuit in the 
New York conference, writes: “It was in the 
year 1831 that I first noticed brother Burns in 
my congregation. At the socia! meeting one 
Sabbath afternoon, my mind was particularly at- 
tracted by the fervor and intelligence of his tes- 
timony for Jesus Christ. After the services, in a 
private interview, I inquired about his views in 
regard to his duty, and recommended that he 
should put himself upon such a course of study 
as would, in the event of the opening of a provi- 
dential door, find him in readiness to go to Libe- 
ria or any where else. At my next visit—it was 
a ‘two weeks’ circuit’—he gave me his own name 
with that of five others, who each desired a set 
of Clarke’s Commentary on the holy Scriptures. 
The custom of brother Burns was always to have 
in one pocket some book of instruction, and in 
| the other a dictionary, so he might be, when in 
the harvest-field or in any other place at leisure 

for a moment, or at rest, improving his mind. 

At the session of the New York conference in 
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1833, at Poughkeepsie, we took him down to have 
an interview with Bishop Hedding, that the 
Bishop might, by personal interview and conver- 
sation, the better know the young man, and the 


propriety of having him go to Liberia when an | 


opening should occur.” 


When, in 1834, the Rev. John Seys arrived | 
from the West Indies, preparatory to his depart- | 


ure for the Liberia mission, it was soon arranged 
that Burns should accompany him as a mission- 
ary teacher to that work. This at once opened 
up to his mind as “the field” for which he had 
They sailed 
in September of that year; and now commences 
his real missionary life. That was a dark day 
in the history of the Liberia mission. Death’s 
doings had appalled every heart and begotten in 
many the most serious disquietude about its 
ultimate success. All these perils were braved 
in calm reliance upon the God of missions— 
that God who had in his own word pointed so un- 
mistakably to Africa’s redemption. 

For two years Mr. Burns suffered much from 
that dreaded fever which has laid so many emi- 
grants in the dust. But never once did he falter 
in his purpose. He soon became connected with 
the itinerant work as a missionary, and his name 
appears upon the earliest record of the Liberia 
Mission conference. In due course he was 
elected to deacon’s and elder's office; and ten 
years from the time of his first sailing for Liberia 
he returned to New York and was ordained dea- 
con and elder by Bishop Janes. 

Mr. Burns occupied some of the hardest and 
most perilous fields in the missionary work. He 
repeatedly occupied the post of teacher in the 
Monrovia Seminary, and also edited, with marked 
ability, “Africa’s Luminary”—a paper sustained 
mainly by the mission. When, in 1849, the work 
was divided into districts for its better supervi- 
sion and adjustment, Mr. Burns was appointed to 
the Cape Palmas district, and also to the Cape 
Palmas station—thus being subjected to double 
labor and responsibility. Thenceforward he was 
continued in the office of presiding elder from 
year to year—connecting also, for the most, the 
additional labor of the pastoral relation. The 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
thought proper to appoint him president of his 
conference six years of the ten since his appoint- 
ment as presiding elder. This has drawn after it, 
in his case, a degree of anxiety annually, in first 
providing for, and subsequently looking after the 
state and wants of the mission generally, that 


been so long looking and praying, 


justly pertains to the superintendency of the | 


whole work alone. While superintendent of the 


mission, its interests were well and ably repre- | 


sented before the Board in New York. Rarely 


has the Board been favored with more lucid, com- 
' prehensive, and business-like reports from any 
superintendent who presided over the mission. 
| Thus by slow degrees, through a long and devoted 
| constancy for nearly a quarter of a century, did 
| Mr. Burns continue to rise till he had acquired 
| the respect and confidence of not only the Mis- 
sion Board, but of the whole Church. 

| At the General conference of 1856 provision 
was made for the election and ordination of a 
| missionary bishop for the African work. In Jan- 
| uary, 1858, the Liberia annual conference, which 
| had been empowered to make the election, made 
| choice of Mr. Burns as their first bishop. Sub- 
sequent to his election Mr. Burns returned again 
to this country for ordination. His ordination 
| took place at the last session of the Genesee con- 
ference—the services being conducted by Bishops 
Janes and Baker. The editor of the Buffalo 
Christian Advocate, who witnessed the ceremony, 
says: “We have seldom witnessed an occasion 
of more interest, or one which more deeply im- 
pressed the very large auditory of ministers and 
people. It was deemed by all an important 
event, the first of the character which had ever 
transpired in this country. The reverend gen- 
tleman who was ordained, had preached and 
spoken on several occasions. Though of ebony 
complexion, he had gained wonderfully on the 
affections and respect of all who had made his 
acquaintance, and especially of those privileged 
with an intimate association with him. His man- 
ner is exceedingly pleasant, and his spirit as 
sweet, and kind, and good, as ever beamed from 
human heart or disposition. He seems to be 
lacking in none of the qualifications of the gen- 
tleman and Christian minister. He possesses, 
also, an intelligent and cultivated mind, speaks 
readily and fluently, and even eloquently, and is, 
in all respects, a model African. He was born 
and educated in this state, and has been a mis- 
sionary near a quarter of a century. Such is 
the man whom the Liberia conference has se- 
lected for a bishop, and such a one the highest au- 
thorities of one American Church have set apart 
for the sacred and responsible position. The fact 
of such an event occurring in this country, and 
in one Of its leading and great denominations, is 
of more commanding and instructive character 
than will at first be fully admitted. The African 
mind, being, soul, and responsibility, is thereby 
admitted. The negro is a man, minister, and 
bishop. One of the oppressed of earth, an out- 
cast in the light of the law of civilized and en- 
lightened America, has been ordained a ruler in 
| Israel, exalted to the highest office and dignity 
in the Church, and ealled to exercise authority 
and delegate power to others, which has hitherto 
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fallen to the privilege of but a few. We rejoice 
in the fact. We bless God that such an event 


has taken place, and that we were permitted to | 


witness the ceremony, and to feel in our own 


| growth. 


soul the magnitude of the occurrence, and the | 


honor which redounds to religion by it. 
were present seemed to view it as an extraordi- 
nary event, and to recognize it, at least, as one 
new thing which they had witnessed in life. 
Taken also in its connections with Africa, it can 
not be considered in any other light than a great 
Christian movement. The future of that dark 
country, we believe in the Lord, will be greatly 
influenced by it, and from it may flow results 
which will shine the light of truth and heaven on 
the vast continent swarming with millions of 
pagans and heathens.” 

Immediately after his ordination Bishop Burns 
returned to his adopted country, to fill up the 
higher measure of usefulness now awarded to 
him in the great work of Africa's redemption. 
Long may he live, humbly and devotedly, to fill 
up the mission God in his providence has given 
him! 

In leaving the personal history of Mr. Burns, 
we can not forbear a thought. Might not the 
African mission be greatly reinforced by precisely 
the same means used to bring him forward in the 
work twenty-five years ago? How many colored 
young men there are in almost every part of the 
country—of native genius and capability—pious 
and devoted, who might have their thoughts 
turned in the same direction to good purpose, 
and who might receive aid and countenance far 
beyond what ever fell to the lot of Mr. Burns! 
Most of our seminaries and colleges would be 
open.to such. And if not, we have our Wilber- 
foree College, where they might be carefully and 
thoroughly educated for the work. On this point 
we wish our voice could penetrate every village 
and hamlet of the nation, and turn the thoughts 
of our ministers and our men of influence to this 
method of contributing to the elevation of a de- 


All who | 


graded race and to the glory of our common | 


Lord. Is there a Christian man in whom is vested 
the ownership of such a young man as we have 
described? We would say to him, “The Lord 
hath need of thy servant.” He may be profitable 


to you now, but much more profitable will he be- | 


come when standing up a herald of the cross 
amid the darkness and degradation of his native 
clime. The field in western Africa is wide, ac- 
cessible, and full of promise. The great want of 


the work is men. The great fact is now patent | 


that Africa, and especially western Africa, must 
be redeemed by the agency of colored men. Some 


of these have already been raised up in Africa— 
. ? 


| mond that studs an imperial crown. 


| still look for men as well as material resources 
| to carry on the work. 
The mission has been of slow but hopeful 
It has occasioned a large drain upon 
the resources of the Church, and many a precious 
life has been laid a free-will offering upon this 
altar of sacrifice. The mind can scarcely wan- 
der to Liberia—that “grave of missionaries” — 
without melting into sadness. The past quarter 
of a century has been an age of preparation. 
The germs of glorious results are already begin- 
ning to relieve the eye as it looks out over the 
dreary desolation. The Liberia annual confer- 
ence, or, more correctly, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in western Africa, now comprises nine- 
teen regular itinerant missionaries and twenty- 
seven local preachers, besides a large number of 
lay assistants, teachers, ete. There are seven- 
teen missionary stations, comprising 1,558 mem- 
bers and 862 Sunday school scholars. Several 
schools are in successful operation for the educa- 
tion of the young. The mission is now firmly 
established. Its growth and expansion may be 
surely expected till its power shall be felt, not 
only along the coast, but far into the interior, 
and among the native heathen as well as among 
emigrant people of color from this country. 
Prophetic indications, that Ethiopia would yet 
stretch forth her hands to God, have filled the 
Church with hope and cheered her in her toils 
and sacrifices. Every thing now seems to point 
to Africa as the theater of the next grand ag- 
gressive movement of Christian civilization. The 
discoveries of Livingstone, Barth, and others in 
the interior; the nascent and varied commerce 
springing up along her coasts; the opening up 
of her great river arteries into her rich and 
healthy interior highlands; together with the evi- 
dent change that is going on among her better 
races with regard to civilization and Christian 
ity—all seem to herald the incoming of a glori- 
ous future. The chemist finds in nature's labo- 
ratory a mysterious power which transforms the 
shapeless lump of carbon into the sparkling dia- 
Cast into 





, the Gospel alembic, this carbon, now shapeless 


and lusterless, shall become a gem of purest ray, 


: and be set forever as a brilliant in the coronal of 


more will be; but to this country must the cause | 


Christianity. 


———__@ o—_——_- 


WHAT THE WORLD WANTS. 

Ir is love that the world wants. When love 
goes abroad in the full worth of its nature, and 
endures, and suffers, without reward except the 
sweetness of suffering borne for another, then 
men begin to see what is the heart and spirit of 
Christ, and to have motions toward faith in him. 
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WODEN. 
BY SAMUEL D. TOBEY. 


Have you heard the tale of Woden, 
Woden ever brave and bold, 

Who lived in the far-off horthland, 
Up among the icebergs cold? 


Many hundred tedious winters— 
Many yearly suns have past, 
Since he left his earthly dwelling 

And became a god at last. 


*T is a long and weird-like story— 
One befitting winter nights— 

When the starry welkin flashes 
With the vivid northern lights. 


In the land of storm and tempest— 
In the land of hail and snow, 

Woden ruled a warlike people, 
Many, many years ago. 


Not a name in all the northland— 
Not another name of yore, 

E’er inspired such warlike ardor, 
As the name the hero bore. 


And no other name before him 
E’er such terror could inspire, 
To those nations whose misdoings 
Had aroused his mighty ire. 


None could wield the mighty war-ax 
With such sturdy strength of arm; 

None could sound, with louder warnings, 
The shrill notes of war’s alarm. 


Ever in the din of battle— 
Ever in the thickest fight, 

Woden taught the rustic people 
Never to forsake the right. 


And when age his powers had weakened, 
And his eyes were growing dim, 

And he could not lead his warriors 
*Gainst the foe with tottering limb; 


Called he to his side each father, 
Son, and daughter, husband, wife, 

And with his own hands he severed 
The frail heart-strings of, his life. 


But his spirit, never dying, 
Sought the realms of gloomy shade, 
Where he met with heavenly honors— 
Honors which will never fade. 


To this day his name is worshiped, 
And with wild and mystic rite; 
Woden still receives this homage 
With each morn’s returning light. 
As I gaze and see each ember 
Dying slowly with the night, 
And the wild winds of December 
Howl around with awful might; 


Ever and anon I fancy 

That I hear his wild war-ery, 
As he wages deadly battle 

With the air-spirits of the sky. 





HAPPY DAYS. 


BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


WHEN we have been in with the roses, 
And pressed their cool faces to ours, 
Long after, around us will linger 
The subtile, sweet odor of flowers. 


Even so, when Life leadeth us onward 
O’er dreary and desert-like ways, 

Kind Memory bringeth around us 
The perfume of flower-like days. 


When we have been out in the sunshine, 
And dwelt in the glow of its light, 

The warmth of its presence surroundsus, 
Though under the wings of the night. 


Glad days are like sunbeams that cheer us; 


Like sunbeams they also depart; 
Yet, passing, they kindly bequeath us 
The warmth of their light in the heart. 


The way of the world may be stony— 
Alas! who has found it not so?— 

Yet now and then Time, leaning o’er us, 
Drops pearls in our path as we go. 


They are precious mementos of heaven; 
Bright gems from a holier sphere; 

Let us lay them in memory’s casket, 
Undimmed by the fall of a tear; 


Thanking God, as we travel, heart-weary, 
Yet hopefully, on to our rest, 


For the sunshine, the pearls, and the roses, 


That make our dark pilgrimage blest. 


UP THE HILL A-BERRYING. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


On a sunny summer morning, 
Early as the dew was dry, 

Up the hill I went a-berrying; 
Need I tell you—tell you why? 

Farmer Davis had a daughter; 
And it happened that I knew, 

On such sunny mornings, Jenny 
Up the hill went berrying too. 


Lonely work is picking berries; 
So I joined her on the hill: 
“Jenny, dear,” said I, “your basket ’s 
Quite too large for one to fill.” 
So we staid—we two—to fill it, 
Jenny talking—I was still— 
Leading where the way was steepest; 
Picking berries up the hill. 


‘‘ This is up-hill work,” said Jenny: 
**So is life,” said I; ‘shall we 
Climb it each alone, or, Jenny, 
Will you come and climb with me?” 
Redder than the blushing berries 
Jenny’s cheek a moment grew; 
While, without delay, she answered, 
**T will come and climb with you.” 
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THE TWO MINISTERS; 


OR, THEOLOGY WITH AND THEOLOGY WITHOUT 
HUMANITY. 


BY MRS. H. D. CONRAD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“MYHERE’S old Everlasting Perdition coming 

to our house, as sure asI’m alive! He ’ll 
stay to tea, too, he always does. Girls, let’s cut 
across the field through Deacon Oliver's barn- 
yard, and go back. again to aunt Nancy’s. 


We ‘ll tell her we ’ve changed our minds, but | 


do n't let her know why, or she ‘Il send us straight 
home again.” 

This was spoken by Jeremiah Brown to his 
sister Kesiah and his cousin, Lucy Bird, who was 
passing a few days of her summer vacation with 
her country cousins. 

“Come on, Lucy—run, cut, fly as fast as ever 
you can. There ’s father coming up the road, 
and if he sees us we shall get ‘jesse’ for run- 
ning away from the minister,’ said Kesiah. 

No sooner said thandone. Away ran Jeremiah, 
taking the lead, followed: by his nimble sister, 
and leaving Lucy, who was unaccustomed to 
racing through rough fields and leaping ditches, 
far behind, wondering what it all meant. 

“What a queer name!” thought she. “ ‘Ever- 
lasting Perdition!’ Wonder if he really is their 
minister. I’m sure I would not run away from 
our dear, good minister. He do n't come half 
often enough to see us.” 

After stopping many times to recover a lost 
shoe or to pick herself up from a ditch, Lucy at 
length found herself at aunt Nancy's door, quite 
out of breath, and with dress somewhat dis- 
ordered by her sudden flight. Jeremiah and 
Kesiah waited her arrival on the porch, to her 
amazement not at all fatigued or out of breath, 
and sent up such a shout at her forlorn appear- 
ance that brought aunt Nancy, milk-skimmer in 
hand, to see what it was all about. 

“What on airth brought ye back in sich a 
hurry, children?’ she inquired. “Bless my heart, 
how the child looks!” glancing at Lucy’s woeful 
plight. ‘“Haint hurt yerself, I hope, Lucy?’ 

“O, no, not at all, aunt Nancy; we have come 
hack to finish our visit,’ said Lucy, looking a 
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to our house, and did n't want to hear any of his 
solemn preachments.” 
' “You wicked boy! Do n't ye know what 'Il 
become of ye if ye go on in yer wicked ways?” 
| “Now, really, aunt Nancy, I do n't see that 
| that ’s so dreadful wicked. I do n't like Mr. 
'Darkview any how. Never did, and don't see 
the use in pretending that I do.” 
| “Well, well, child, ye need n't pretend what ye 
| do n't feel, but ye oughter like him. He’s labor- 
‘ing for yer soul, and wants to keep ye from going 


| to perdition.” 


“ Perhaps he does,” replied Jeremiah, “but 
somehow o’ nother when he tells me that he sees 
plainly that I’m going there, that I’m on the 
road, and that I’ve got such a dreadful wicked 
heart that ’s taking me there straight, then I feel 
that I’ve got to go any how. Sometimes I can’t 
help thinking that he do n't care if I do go. 
Any how, I believe he ‘Il do more by his way 
o’ talking to get me to the bad place than he will 
to keep me out of it. I do get so riled up.” 

“Tush, tush, boy, that’s awful wicked! Now 
jest run back home and be good children and 
listen to the minister, and may be he ‘ll be the 
means of converting you from the error of your 
ways. Come, I'll go with ye,” laying down the 
skimmer and catching up her bonnet. There 
was no escape, and aunt Nancy, taking Kesiah 
by the hand, proceeded at a rapid rate, leaving 
Jeremiah and Lucy to follow. 

“Now, if it an’t too bad!” said Jeremiah as 
soon as they were out of hearing. “Aunt Nancy 
is just as bad as Mr. Darkview. Always singing 





the same tune, always prophesying that I ‘li 
a bad end. I know I an't as wicked as 

I do n't want to be wicked, I want to 
be good. I do n't lie, I do n't steal. I try to 
obey my parents, and I do believe if they 'd only 
give a feller a chance, and would n't keep telling 


come to 
they say. 


| me that I’m going to hell as sure as wink, that 


little conscious of the deception she was aiding | 
| with significant gesture enforced silence and led 


in, 

“Need n’t tell me that story. I jest see the 
parson go round your way. Guess he’s scared 
ye back. Now own up, haint he?’ 

This waggaddressed to Jeremiah, who, finding 
himself inextricably caught, thought best to 
“own up” at once. 

“Well, yes, aunt Nancy, we did see him going 


I should be a good deal better than I am.” 

“But your minister do n't talk in that wicked 
way?’ asked Lucy. 

“Yes he does, too, but it an’t wicked for him; 
it’s pious talk for him, though it’s wicked for 
boys, you know,” said Jeremiah. 

“Our minister do n’t talk pious then. I 
glad he do n't,” said Lucy. 

Mrs, Brown met the children at the door, and 


nm 


the way to her room, where, after sundry wash- 
ings, jerks, and smoothings, they were considered 
presentable to the minister. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Brown, “follow me and 
do n't laugh like bad children.” 

This admonition was quite unnecessary, for 
Jeremiah and Kesiah looked utterly incapable 
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of raising the shadow of a smile, and Lucy, 
trembling with an undefined dread of something 
awful, followed the children and their mother 
into the “best room.” In the center sat a tall, 
dark, stern-looking man, whom Lucy felt that 
she should recognize any where from Jeremiah’s 
description as the dreaded Mr. Darkview. Be- 
fore him on a stand lay open the old family 
Bible, while a funereal stillness prevailed. The 
family were seated round the wall looking very 
strangely to Lucy, who did not then know that 
they had merely assumed their religious ex- 
pressions for the solemn occasion. After salu- 
ting the other children Mr. Darkview turned to 
Lucy, and, with a smile such as an undertaker 
might safely indulge in at a funeral without the 
slightest possible risk to his business, offered her 
his hand and drew her toward him. 

“The little niece you spoke of?” turning to 
Mr. Brown. “Ah, is she converted? My dear, 
have you experienced a change of heart?” ad- 
dressing himself to Lucy, and pausing for a re- 
ply. The question was so abrupt, and the whole 
scene was so new to Lucy, and affected her so 
strangely, that she could not reply, but hung her 
head, while tears came quickly to her eyes. 

‘“Ah, no, I see. ’T is easy to tell a pious 
child,” resumed he. “Brother Brown, it is our 
duty to labor for this neglected lamb. May her 
stay among us be everlastingly blessed to her 
Then turning to Lucy, “Do you know 
that you are an awful sinner, my child, and that, 
unless you repent of your wickedness, you will 
surely be damned? Answer me the truth, my 
little girl. 
Sapphira. They were struck dead for lying, you 
know. Have not your parents told you that you 
are one of the greafest of sinners?’ 

“No, sir,’ replied Luey. ‘My parents have 
told me that I have a wicked heart, but they 
never said I was as bad as a thief or a murderer. 
I’m sure I am not,” a little indignant at the 
charge. 

“Most awful depravity! most fearful igno- 
rance, brother Brown! Her coming among us 
is certainly an indication of Providence. Poor 
child! she must be instraected. I wilktry to get 
time from my numerous engagements to remove 
her almost heathenish darkness. It may be that 
we may pluck her as a bgand from the burning. 
But the errors of a godless, pernicious edueation 
must first be eradicated, and it ‘will be a work of 
time; so we will proceed with our religious exer- 
cises. You may sit‘down, my dear,.’ 

Thus released Lucy eagerly sought Jeremiah’s 
side, instinctively feeling that there was more 
sympathy for her there than any where else in 
that room. 
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Remember the story of Ananias and | 


| would beg him to come. 
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In a slow, solemn manner the minister turned 
the pages of the book and read, as it seemed to 
Lucy, all the terrible threatenings and fearful 
judgments pronounced upon the wicked that he 
could find.. Occasionally, when he came to a 
passage sufficiently strong to meet the desperate 
eases of Jeremiah and Lucy, he would increase 
his emphasis, place his finger upon it, and fix 
his eyes for an instant—though to them it 
seemed amage—upon them. Reading and pray- 
ers being over, the members of the family were 
to be catechised as to their religious state.. But 
the children, not caring. to wait, their turn, quiet- 
ly slipped out through the open door one by one, 
and, led by Jeremiah, flew like freed birds to the 
garden. 

“He did n’t catch us this time, Jerry, did he?” 
said Kesiah. 

“No, but wait till after tea, my lady. Is n't 
he a hateful old feller, Lucy? J hate him. I 
hate all ministers. I hate to go to meeting, I 
hate religion. I don’t care if I am bad now,” 
said Jeremiah in a manner indicating that these 
sentiments were the result of long, calm, and de- 
liberate consideration. ‘What’s the use of try- 
ing to be good? Can't be, no how.” 

“OQ, do n't, don’t talk so, cousin Jerry! We 
must-try to be good or we shall never go to live 
with God and the good angels in héayen. Jesus 
is good, and he wants us to be good, too. He 
loves us.” , ; 

“Perhaps he does love you, byt he do n't love 
me,” said Jeremiah. ‘“He’s angry with sinners, 
and I’m one of the worst of ’em, they say.” 

“Our minister is not like Mr. Darkview. He 
loves all of us children, and we love him, and he 
tells us about Jesus—how he loves us. Why, 
cousin Jerry, he loves us so well that he died for 
us! O, do n't you love him, Jerry?’ . 

“T never heard much about his loving me be- 


fore. If I was sure that he loved me I’d love 


him. Yes, I'd try to do what he tells me to. Ty 


would, I know I would,” said Jeremiah, thought- 
fully. 
“Well, he does, he certainly does, cousin Jerry, 
and if you will read your Bible you will know 
that he does.” 

“OQ, now do n’t talk to me about reading the 
Bible. I hear enough of it read. I’m sick of 
it. Lucy, when L’m a man and have a house 
of my own, I'll never, never, mever let a Bible 
nor a minister, nor any pious p@@ple come into 
it, I declare I won't!” . 

“Q, cousin, if you knew otr minister you 
And if you could heat 
him read the Bible—he do n't réad it like Mr. 
Darkview—you would love it, too. 0, it is beau- 
tiful! I do n't believe that was all in the Bible 
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that Mr. Darkview read. 
Jesus taking little children in his arms and bless- 


He did not read about 


ing them, and about his forgiving sinners, dread- | 
Jul sinners, cousin Jerry, or about his healing 
the sick, and opening the eyes of the blind, and | 


all those good things. He only read about what 
will happen to those who won't love him, and 
who won't let him forgive them. What he read 
does not seem like our dear Jesus,’ said Lucy. 
“Cousin Jerry, you know you are coming to see 


us in the holidays, and then you will see our | 


minister, and he will tell you such beautiful 
things about Jesus that you can’t help loving 
him or Mr. Lovejoy either. O, J love Jesus, and 
I do try to be good just as he wants me to be. 
I pray to him every night and morning! Do n't 
you pray, Jerry?” 

“No, I never pray a prayer of my own. 
Sometimes, when I an’t too sleepy, I say, ‘Our 
Father, but I do n’t see that it does any good, 
I do n't get no better. The folks say that I get 
worse and worse about religion, though they say 
I’m good enough about other things.” 

“My mother says,” replied Lucy, “that we 
can’t separate any thing from religion, and that 
religion*is doing every thing right, and always 
thinking and feeling right, and because we love 
God, and he has told us to do so.” 

“Well, that’s mighty different from what they 
tell me. Why, they do say that it ’s no matter 
how many good things I do before I get religion 
it won't do one mite of good, and I do n’t know 
how to get it. I do n't see that some of our 
scholars who say they ’ve got it are any better 
than Iam. I’m sure they do some things that 
I would n't do. I declare, some things are mighty 
eurus. But there ’s the tea-bell. Now, girls, 
let ’s slip out just as soon as ever we ‘ye got 
through, when no one’s looking. I'll come first, 
and after a little you watch your chances, else 
old Everlasting "Il pitch into you worse than he 
did this afternoon, Lucy. He always does after 
he gets warmed up with mother’s tea. I call 
him that name ‘cause he ’s always preaching 
about perdition and the wrath of God, and that 
kind of thing.” 

After supper, which was gone through with 
great solemnity, all feeling that no subject but 
religion was worthy to be broached in the minis- 


ter’s presence, and each feeling a backwardness | 


in discoursing upon that without any of the 


| 


| not succeed, however. 
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proportion as the square of the distance in- 
creases. 

After assuring themselves of the minister’s 
departure they returned, and cautiously made 
their way up stairs, hoping to escape a scolding 
from father and aunt Nancy. In this they did 
Such an insult to the 
minister could not pass unreproved, and that 
severely. But after the storm was over Jeremiah 
and Kesiah.congratulated themselves upon their 
escape from the preaching, considering that the 
pleasure of it more than counterbalanced the 
trouble of the reproof. 

The next day Luey’s father came to take her 
home, and, after obtaining a renewed promise of 
a visit from Jeremiah during the holidays, she 
very willingly left Narrow Dale, and returned to 
her own happy home. 


CHAPTER II, 


Mr. Darkview was one of a class of ministers 
once numerous, but now happily fast decreasing. 
That our readers may not do him injustice from 
their slight knowledge of him, we beg leave to 
make them better acquainted with him. De- 
scended from an ancestry whose incorruptible in- 
tegrity might well be his honest boast, and dedi- 
cated by his parents to his holy office from the 
moment of his birth, every thing had been made 
to yield to that single aim. Intellectual, precise, 
cold, and strong, he had little or no sympathy 
with the weak and erring, and always inspired 
his schoolmates with a degree of awe, hight- 
ened by his always-correct and solemn deport- 
ment. They called him “the little preacher,” 
and wondered if he could do any thing wrong. 
Even oider persons sometimes found their belief 
in human depravity staggering before the inher- 
ited virtue of the boy.. But, while all respected, 
few loved him. The more ardent and sympa- 
thetic his school-fellows were, the more his cold- 
ness repulsed. As Jeremiah once said of the 
man, one could never get within gun-shot of his 
heart, and others, as well as Jeremiah, seemed 
to be skeptical as to the fact of that important 
organ’s having a place in his composition. 

He entered college well fitted, graduated with 
honors, entered the theological seminary, and 
left it crammed full of theology. There was no 
more room in his head even if there had been 


| more to put there—a supposition which he never 


merry laughter and social chat, those pleasant | 


accompaniments to which Lucy was accustomed 
at home, more especially when her minister was 
present, the children, according to agreement, 
slipped out unnoticed, and were soon beyond the 
reach of their father’s voice, thus illustrating the 
axiom*that the power of attraction decreases in 


for a moment entertained. He had fixed the 
limits of all revealed truth by his comprehension 
of it. There was precisely so much, and no 
more was to be added in this state of existence. 
So he felt safe in bounding, as he did, science by 
theology on the north, south, east, and west. 
Any refractory scientific mountain, cape, or 
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promontory trespassing upon that boundary line 
was at once removed by his faith, which was 
quite strong enough, and cast into the sea of ab- 
surdity, a convenient receptacle for several little 
“articles” which did not exactly fit into his 
chart. The God of nature was not truly to him 
the God of the Bible and of reason. Where the 
latter failed to reconcile the words and works of 
its author, he cast it aside as valueless, and un- 
worthy of acceptance. Her light, because dim 
and flickering, must not be allowed to add its 
feeble rays to her greater and sister lights of rev- 
elation and nature. Theology was, in his opin- 
ion, the only subject worthy of study or thought. 

Narrow Dale had been his first and only 
charge. The same traits that secured the re- 
spect and awe of his schoolmates, in still greater 
degree in their maturity, inspired the older mem- 
bers of his flock with admiration and confidence. 
He never for a moment forgot his vow to labor 
for the salvation of sinners, and conscientiously 
and zealously sought to fulfill it; but, while pre- 
senting the cold, harsh outlines of his theology, 
exact and true, indeed, he failed to animate it 
with a warm, loving soul. It was coldé hard, 
dead. While he endeavored carefully to declare 
the whole Gospel to his hearers, the sternness 
and uncompromising integrity of his own char- 
acter, and his merely intellectual and one-sided 
view led him to give undue prominence to cer- 
tain truths to the relative neglect or distortion 
of others. 

He laid great stress upon the doctrine of de- 
pravity; indeed, it was his most important doc- 
trine, and, having the lowest possible estimate 
of poor human nature, he was forever suspecting 
it, and trying totrip it up. Knowing how wicked 
people might become, he always assumed that 
all unrenewed hearts had actually made all the 
advance in iniquity of which they were capable. 
Jesus he more frequently presented as the stern 
Judge, the avenger of eyil, as driving the wicked 
from his presence to the wrath and blackness 
prepared for them, than as the tender, compas- 
sionate, loving Savior, patiently and continually 
offering forgiveness and peace to all who will ac- 
cept them. He failed not to present him as our 
sacrifice, but the Infinite love, condescension, and 
pity that induced that sacrifice, he could not make 
his hearers feel, because his own soul had never 
felt them. Salvation was, in his view, simply a 
legal proceeding. The price had been paid, the 
terms offered, accepted, and the bargain closed. 

The threatenings and the terrors of the law were 
his most powerful weapons with which to deal 
with sinners. He would unvail hell with all its 
ghastly horrors, and drive men from it. To be 
unlike the wicked, and to escape their doom, 





were the strongest considerations he could pre- 
sent to turn men from evil. With some this 
preaching was effectual, or rather he thought it 
so. Its effect was, however, to make gloomy 
Christians, forever bowed to the earth by the 
weight of their sins and despairing of salvation; 
not the cheerful, hoping, joyful believer, who, 
looking through the blessed promises to the 
mark set before them, struggles to be like Jesus, 
and to be with him, but looking always upon the 
horrible pit, and even struggling against and re- 
sisting its terrible fascinations. Woe to his min- 
isterial brethren who differed from him, either in 
essentials or non-essentials! Every truth had a 
geometrical form to fiis eye, and must so be seen 
by all others. Where they failed to see correctly 
his surgical skill was brought to bear upon their 
spiritual squint, though not always successfully, 
it must be confessed. 

Such was Mr. Darkview theologically consid- 
ered, and socially viewed, very much ditto—the 
same exact, cold, angular being on the street as 
in the pulpit and the parlor. He would as read- 
ily have entertained the idea of dodging a theo- 
logical question as a corner or a post; but if he 
could surely see his way clear to make the 
hypothenuse of a triangle, he might be induced 
to cut across an open lot like ordisary mortals, 
not otherwise. He literally as well as figura- 
tively walked up to the mark, which certainly 
was well enough, but every body else must walk 
up to the very same mark, too, and there stop. 
Safely ensconced in his theological buekram, he 
seemed to those who did not know him to carry 
with him a stand-by-for-I-am-holier-than-thou air, 
while those who listened to his discourses sup- 
posed that he was conscious of slightly sharing 
the universal depravity. 

Mr. Darkview’s influence upon the children of 
his flock was generally unpleasant and injurious. 
The light-hearted and careless, like Kesiah, were 
less oppressed by it than those who, like Jeremiah, 
were thoughtful and ardent in their feelings. 
Jeremiah, as he said, did really “want to be good ;” 
and he was not far from the truth when he told 
Lucy that if he had a “chance” he should be so. 
Nothing could be better calculated to make a 
bad boy of one of his peculiar nature than the 
“solemn preachments” to which he was almost 
constantly obliged to listen, and the frequent as- 
surances of his hopeless depravity. What he 
needed was gentleness, sympathy, respect, and 
an answer to his doubts. His-loving but un- 
happy heart longed to go forth out of itself and 
find repose. After Lucy’s conversation with him 
about Jesus, he longed to know more of him—he 


| wished to love him and to pray to him as Luey 


did, but he dared not express this desire to any 
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one but Lucy. Could he have done so to Mr. 
Darkview, aunt Nancy, or any one at home, they 
doubtless would have become lenient in their 
treatment of him; for they would have recog- 
nized something in him to respect, and from their 
own experiences would have been led to sympa- 
thize with him. He would have shown himself 
to them as a being not utterly hardened, as they 
had supposed. At times he was greatly distressed 
between his cruel doubts and fears, and impa- 
tiently waitec the promised visit to Lucy, as the 
opportunity for learning more about what seemed 
to fill her young heart with love and peace. 
[CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH.] 


THOUGHTS FROM COMMON PLACES. 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL. 
FIRST COLLECTION. 

Lignan on the sea-shore, after a violent 

storm, I was delighted to find a bunch of 
delicate moss, as perfect as if it had been most 
tenderly plucked from its home on a deep-buried 
rock. How strange! That fragile moss had not 
been broken by terrible waves which dashed to 
pieces many u strong ship. I never think of 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimea, or of Miss 
Patterson at Norfolk, that I do not remember 
that moss. 

If, as the poet has written, “our hearts, like 
muffled drums, beat funeral marches,’ why not 
our souls, attuned to the harmony in which con- 
quering wisdom is announced, enjoy, from the 
far-distant future, echoes of trumpet-tones, which, 
like the whisper that falls in certain angles of an 
auditorium, will grow louder and clearer the oft- 
ener they are repeated? I believe that men, whom 
the world refuses to applaud, are working calmly 
to-day in enthusiastic enjoyment of conscious 
duty, cherishing half-recognized melody, which 
seems now only sweetness in the air they breathe, 
but which, sooner or later, will find expression in 
a psalm of praise, chanted by all Christendom. 
They are honest men, with a gift of observation, 
power to think, and courage to speak. 

It is said that there are thirty bands of negro 
minstrels in the United States—three hundred 
persons blackening their faces nightly, and “ play- 
ing nigger” for a living. Not one of them would 
sit by a “colored gentleman” or “ colored lady” 
in a hotel or rail-car. O, the vanity of human 
wishes! 

Certain orators who have gesticulation, and 
words, and rhetoric, and rhodomontade, and noth- 
ing more, always make me think of those storms 
in summer which are unpleasant on account of 
wind and dust, and thunder and lightning, but 
bring no rain. 





Men who are unstable, who float with whatever 
strong current of opinion may strike them, may 
be likened to certain lines which vex the angler 
on a windy day. They have too much float and 
not enough sinker. 

One man’s ideas are forgotten in musty books, 
while another's make the circuit of the earth for 
the very same reason that great rocks do not 
change their places till the earth quakes; while 
little seeds are wafted from field to field, and con- 
tinent to continent, bearing fruit a thousand fold. 

The difference between ordinary men and men 
of true genius may be likened to the difference 
between a common plate of glass and one that 
has been prepared for the reception of a photo- 
graph. 

Reflecting one day upon the quiet independ- 
ence of working men, of unambitious farmers 
and mechanics, I was led to think of fashionable 
repugnance to regular labor, to imbrowning toil, 
among men who suffer wear and tear of con- 
science, anguish of spirit, and crush of benevo- 
lence, to render social circles arenas for the 
exhibition of false pretenses; who will equivo- 
cate and misrepresent; who will borrow or sponge 
rather than work for an honest livelihood. Oddly, 
perhaps, but forcibly, nevertheless, I was reminded 
of a species of baboons on the coast of Java, 
which, being very fond of a delicate crawfish that 
burrows in the sand, and is too smart to be 
caught out-of-doors, are obliged to resort to strat- 
agem, and make martyrs of themselves, in order 
to gratify their appetites. Accordingly, taking his 
seat near the home of the crawfish, the baboon 
thrusts his caudal extremity into the burrow, and 
awaits, with demure resignation, the pinch which 
declares the prize secured, when, springing up 
with a yell of pain, he snatches the unsuspecting 
little creature from its cozy retreat to sacrifice it 
without mercy, provided it happens that the grip 
the crawfish takes is not stern enough to compel 
his baboonship to forget his love of luxury in the 
anguish its pursuit has cost him. Now, is not 
such a speculator in crawfish a fair representative, 
in another sphere, of bankrupts in our towns and 
cities, whose comfort and credit are sacrificed on 
the altars of fashion—sacrificed not only because 
love of luxury and love of show induce forbear- 
ance with hard pinching in a particular instance, 
but because they are often, on a general princi- 
ple, the underlying cause of hard times for indi- 
viduals and for communities? 

Demagogues and shrewd financiers know that 
certain miserly or sensual people are cordial or 
suppliant for the same reason that trained dogs 
or monkeys perform the tricks they are bidden— 
that they may eat. 

On an Ohio river steamboat my attention was 




















DYING. 


once called to a “gentleman” who had most stu- 
diously cultivated attitude. 
tings, his goings and comings, were regulated with 
There were pretty la- 


His risings and sit- 


the most deliberate care. 
dies on the boat. Mr. Exquisite was anxious to 
impress them with his deportment. 
book from his pocket and struck a “killing” atti- 
tude. 
self where I could see the back of his book, and 

It was a Dictionary of Poet- 
Was ever any thing more ap- 


ascertain its title. 
ical Quotations. 
propriate ? 

On a dark night, comfortably seated in a rail- 
car, I was in a mood to think of that ponderous 
train, preciously freighted, as an emblem of fate- 
ful progress, through darkest night or brightest 
day, leading right on, often obstructed, sometimes 


He took a | 


I had the impudent curiosity to place my- | 


thrown from its track, meeting sad disaster, but | 


with new machinery gaining new power and 
again going forward, 
influence burdened the atmosphere. It pene- 
trated to every brain, and tainted every garment. 
I knew that a little animal, seldom seen in day- 
time, which steals from secluded hiding-places 


Suddenly a nauseating | 


when the starlight falls dimly on green fields, a | 


type in the animal kingdom of what is base and 


repulsive, hearing the roar and rattle of the cars, | 


seeing their prominent signal light, had been dis- 


turbed in sneaking pursuit of some low ambition. | 


But thirty miles an hour was the speed of the 
train, and, in a moment, the atmosphere of dis- 
gust was driven behind. 
of those pernicious relations, in which an adven- 
turer, morally noxious, is tolerated for his genius, 
his rank, or his wealth, I reflected that the man 
of steadfast purpose, whose private and public 
life exemplifies honor, must go forward dn use- 
fulness, as triumphant over envious detraction 
and jealous depreciation, as did those swift rush- 
ing cars over the baseness they had aroused. 

The Japanese carry horticulture to such an 
extent of power over nature that they may ex- 
hibit a plum-treé and a pear-tree in bloom, in a 
snuff-box of ordinary size’ We have not-yet that 
command over fruits and flowers in America; 
but what is known as “ fashionable society” has 
such power to dwarf minds that many of them 
are contented in bodies wholly devoted to the 


“fine art” of snobbery—an art which renders | 


With a flashing thought | 





small talk a charm, affectation an ornament, and | 


deception a virtue. 

During a morning walk in autumn, while I 
looked for flowers under sear leaves that had just 
been blown from tall trees which the frost had 
touched, I thought of the buds and blossoms of 
spring, which had lived out their sweet lives in ge- 
nial sunshine, gentle rain, and murmuring winds. 
That thought called to memory sensitive spirits 
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in delicate frames, which, in the spring-time of 
life, went to Him who said, “ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” temembering that the flowers 
fade soonest which greet us first after winter, may 
not loving parents trust that those spirits, which 
quit their earthly tabernacles in the morning of 
life, will be first to greet them, if they receive the 
Father's smile, when all the winters of this world 
are over? 


DYING. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


Hvusu the sweet voices 
Of children at play; 
Let their glad laughter 
Be silenced to#day. 
Hark! how the zephyr 
Its low dirge is sighing, 
By the dim chamber 
Where Fanny is dying! 


E’en the bird’s carol, 
So mellow and clear, 
In this dark moment 
Doth grate on the ear; 
E’en the pure sunbeams, 
Stealing so nigh, 
Seem with their gladness 
To mock the sad eye. 


Earth and its pleasures, 
Its glittering toys, 
Its close-hoarded treasures, 
Its few fleeting joys, 
Its coveted laurels 
To deck the fair brow, 
Are seen in their frailty 
And hollowness now. 


Is there no radiance 
To brighten the gloom 
Settling so darkly 
Over our home? 
Lingers no comfort, 
While, with the day, 
The “ light of the homestead”’ 
Is passing away? 


Bright is the pathway 
Her footsteps have trod, 
Guiding us nearer 
And nearer to God; 
And the dark valley 
Loses its gloom 
As she comes joyfully 
Down to the tomb. 


She’s gone; but this comfort 
To cheer us remains, 

Lightening our anguish, 
Soothing our pains, 

That she who so loved us 
And cherished us here 

Doth now in God’s presence 
All spotless appear. 
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PATRICK HENRY. 
BY REY. E. C. BRUCE, M. A. 


N the year 1799,* in the commonwealth of Vir- 

ginia, the papers of a distinguished states- 
man were examined by his executors, and among 
them was found one sealed and indorsed as fol- 
lows: “Inclosed are the resolutions of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly in 1765 concerning the Stamp 
Act. Let my executors open this paper.” With- 
in were found five resolutions, to the purport that 
the first settlers of Virginia brought with them 
and transmitted to their posterity all the rights 
belonging to the people of Great Britain; that, 
by two royal charters, the colonists had been de- 
clared entitled to all the rights of natural-born 
subjects; that the taxation of the people, by 
themselves or their representatives, is a preroga- 
tive without which the British Constitution can 
not subsist; that the colonists of Virginia have 
always enjoyed this right, which has been con- 
stantly recognized by the king and people of 
Great Britain; and that the General Assembly of 
Virginia has the sole right and power to tax the 
inhabitants of the colony, and that every attempt 
to vest this power in any persons other than the 
General Assembly of Virginia, has a tendency to 
destroy British as well as American freedom. 

These resolutions constituted the first formal 
opposition to the tyranny of the mother country 
in oppressing her loyal colonists. They were 
written by Patrick Henry, who had just been 
chosen a member of the house of burgesses, with 
especial reference to opposition to the Stamp 
Act. After waiting till near the close of the ses- 
sion for some older and more experienced mem- 
ber to take the lead in this daring attempt, and 
seeing no one likely to venture, he wrote the res- 
olutions on a blank leaf of an old law book, and 
presented them to the house. They met with 
violent opposition, but were finally passed by a 
small majority. 

The presenting of these resolutions at such a 
time and place was characteristic of their author, 
and furnishes a key to his whole public life. 
Fearless, daring, conscientious, faithful—he was 
emphatically a man for the times. Alas, for the 
public avowal of the principles of our Revolution 
as early as 1765, had there been no Henry to 
step forth and meet the crisis! 

Patrick Henry was born in Virginia, May 29, 
1736. His father, who was a man of liberal 
learning, afforded him an early opportunity of 
acquiring the elements of an English education, 
and some knowledge of the classic languages. 





* The principal facts in this article are taken from 
Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. 





These early advantages, however, are said to 
have been mostly lost upon him by reason of an 
incurable indolence, which extended its benumb- 
ing influence over a large part of his life. The 
only branches of study for which he possessed 
any fondness were mathematics and history, in 
the former of which he made respectable attain- 
ments, and in the latter he became an adept, 
and found in it a material aid in the discharge 
of his public duties. Unlike most men who are 
termed geniuses, he exhibited no early signs of 
mental superiority from which his most intimate 
friends could infer his future greatness. His 
employment and pursuits during the entire 
period of his youth were connected with the ordi- 
nary walks of life. His business from the age 
of fifteen till he was about twenty-five was suc- 
cessively that of a country clerk, a merchant, a 
farmer, and the second time a merchant. In 
these positions he met with very little success, 
and, during all these years, he gave little prom- 
ise of the development of those powers which so 
long lay concealed from human view. 

His mind, though little cultivated by hooks, 
was, nevertheless, vigorously exercised by obser- 
vation and original reflection. The principles 
of human nature, as exhibited in the varied 
characters of his associates, were to him a con- 
stant theme of investigation. This investigation 
he pursued, however, so unobtrusively that even 
the subjects of it were seldom aware of the tenor 
of his thoughts. During the leisure intervals in 
his store, it was his custom to enlist the company 
present in spirited conversation and discussions, 
in which he seldom took part, unless to stimulate 
the rest when the conversation drooped. At 
these times his thoughts were busy upon the 
manner in which the minds of the company 
moved, and he thus acquired that consummate 
knowledge of the springs of human action, in 
which few have ever surpassed him. 

About the age of twenty-five, after having 
failed in every other pursuit, Mr. Henry betook 
himself to the legal profession, and was admitted 
to practice after a preparatory study of six weeks. 
His aim in entering this profession appears to 
have been no higher than that of obtaining a 
livelihood for himself and family, and he, there- 
fore, hurried forward with the least allowable 
preparation. But the decision, by which he 
changed a private for a professional life, was 
really the occasion of an entire change in his 
fortune and fame—a change by which his name 
has become every-where a by-word for native elo- 
quence. 

For the first three years of his professional 
| career, however, nothing notable occurred; in- 
| deed, the avails of his practice were insufficient to 
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meet the wants of his family, and he was, there- 
fore, compelled to alternate between professional 
duties and other pursuits for a mere support. 
But in the year 1763, at the age of twenty-seven, 
an occasion was presented for the public exhibi- 
tion of his oratorical powers, by which he aston- 
ished his countrymen, and gained the appellation 
of the forest-born Demosthenes, This was the 
celebrated case of the clergy against the legisla- 
ture of the people of the colony regarding the 
salary of the former. Mr. Henry was finally em- 
ployed to manage the case in behalf of the peo- 
ple, and in addressing the jury, in a speech of an 
hour’s duration, he displayed such unexpected 
and unwonted eloquence as to charm and control 
the jury, and fill his opponents with utter confu- 
sion and dismay. It is unnecessary to state that 
he gained the case, though equity was clearly 
upon the side of the clergy. It was with un- 
doubted reference to this speech that Mr. Jeffer- 
son declared of him that “he was the greatest 
orator that ever lived.” 

But whence this power, so suddenly displayed, 
to carry captive the minds of his auditors? It 
was surely not the result of a long and thorough 
training in the art of oratory. There is no 
proof that he had previously enjoyed the advan- 
tages of even school declamation, and his previ- 
ous practice of the law had given him few oppor- 
tunities for addressing an assembly under circum- 
stances favorable to the exhibition of his powers. 
Nor are we assured that he made any fall written 
preparations for his addresses. No long days 
and nights were spent by him in elaborating a 
discourse according to the rules of rhetoric. It 
could never be tauntingly said of him, as it was 
said of Demosthenes, that his orations “smelt of 
the lamp.” And yet the prominent points of a 
given subject were carefully examined by him 
till they were thoroughly understood, and then 
they were so ingeniously presented in his argu- 
ment, and so adorned by the original workings 
of his imagination as to strike the listener with 
the force of axioms. His ability to read the 
human heart from the features and manner of 
his auditors, together with his power to adapt his 
language and style while speaking to their pecu- 
liar capacities and mental states, rendered him 
uniformly successful as a speaker. He was, in 
fact, nature’s own orator. What has been said 
of the highest order of poets—poeta nascitur, 
non fit—‘a poet is born, not made”—may be 
said with equal emphasis of such an orator as 
Patrick Henry. If Nature, by rare endowments, 
preéminently fitted the mind of Sir Isaac New- 
ton for the successful pursuit of science, and that 
of Milton for sublime poetry, in the same sense 
did she furnish Henry with those marvelous pow- 





ers of oratory, by which he has so widely dis- 
tanced the most of public speakers of modern 
times, and which needed only a befitting occa- 
sion for their successful and wonderful display. 

While supporting his resolutions upon the 
Stamp Act, he not merely sustained his reputa- 
tion previously acquired as an orator, but fur- 
nished new reasons for admiration to his hearers. 
In the midst of his graphic portrayal of the 
tyranny of the British king, he exclaimed, “Czx- 
sar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
well, and George the Third [treason! treason! 
echoed from every part of the house] may profit 
by their example. If this be treason make the 
most of it.” It is impossible to tell how the 
speaker, at first, intended to finish the sentence, 
but at the ery of “treason” he ingeniously closed 
it with no abatement of force, and yet so as to 
repel the charge of his opponents. 

In a knowledge of the minnte details of the 
law, Mr. Henry was always quite deficient, owing 
to his aversion to close and continued application 
to books. Hence, in drawing up a paper in which 
nice technicalities of the law were involved, he 
generally failed. As a lawyer he appeared to 
the best advantage in addressing a jury, and, 
after his powers in this department of profes- 
sional duty became well known he was generally 
employed in arguing cases in the higher courts. 
Here, particularly in criminal cases, he had no 
equal at the bar in his day. He continued the 
pursuit of his profession, though with long inter- 
vals of interruption, till near the close of his life. 

Though his forte was public speaking, so that, 
as an orator, he will be chiefly famous among 
posterity, he was by no means deficient in mental 
qualities requisite to emineriee in many other 
pursuits. His unquestioned courage and daring 
in a just cause would have fitted him preémi- 
nently for some departments of military service 
in the war of the Revolution. Indeed, soon after 
the battles of Lexington and Concord, he headed 
a successful military expedition in his own colony 
for the recovery of twenty barrels of gunpowder, 
which had been secretly taken by night from the 
magazine at Williamsburg by order of Lord 
Dunmore, governor of the colony. This success, 
together with the undoubted genuineness of his 
patriotism, caused him to be subsequently elected 
colonel of the first regiment, and the commander 
of all the forces to be raised in defense of the 
colony. But an unhappy difference of opinion, 
which it is not necessary here to detail, as to the 
military talents of some of the officers of the 
army, was the occasion of Henry’s early resign«- 
tion of his military rank, and, therefore, we hear 
no more of him as a soldier. 

In 1776 he was chosen the first governor of 
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the commonwealth of Virginia, by the conven- | 
tion met to organize a new government. This 
distinguished mark of public favor he shared 
for three successive terms. In 1784 he was 
again honored with the same high office; and 
it was also tendered to him in 1796; but he 
was compelled to decline this last election, in 
view of his increasing infirmities. He discharged 
the functions of the executive with dignity and | 
ability, and to the general satisfaction of his 
fellow-citizens, as is evidenced by his repeated 
elections. For nearly half the period of the 
Revolutionary war, while many of his fellow- 
countrymen were in the field, in defense-of their 
liberties, he was at the helm of the civil gov- 
ernment in his native state. But though he par- 
ticipated so little in the martial struggle for the 
independence of his country, he was, nevertheless, 
one of the most interested and sympathizing spec- 
tators of the contest, and gave to her, throughout 
the whole period, the loyalty and fidelity of a 
genuine patriot. 

An incident will best illustrate the uprightness 
of Mr. Henry’s character, as well as the sound- 
ness of his judgment, during one of the darkest 
periods of the Revolution. In the second of the 
three successive years in which he was first gov- 
ernor of Virginia, he received an anonymous let- 
ter, detailing the deplorable condition of the 
country, and attributing it mainly to the inca- 
pacity and inefficiency of the commander-in-chief, 
and at the same time suggesting that a change 
of officers was advisable. Henry immediately 
inclosed the letter to Washington, and accompa- 
nied it with an encouraging one of his own, as- 
suring him of no diminution in his own confi- 
dence in the superior abilities of the commander- 
in-chief, and bidding him rely upon the general 
support of every part of the country. Had a 
man of Henry’s position and influence favored 
the removal of Washington from the command, 
the ill-concerted plot for this purpose might have 
succeeded, and the result of the wer might have 
been far other than it was. 

In 1788 he was a member of the convention, 
which met to decide for Virginia upon the adop- 
tion of the federal Constitution. He was one of 
the number who believed that the Constitution 
sent forth from the Philadelphia convention was | 
too near an approach to a despotic government, | 
and he therefore gave the strength of his charac- | 
ter and eloquence against it. There were asso- | 
ciated with him, in the convention, such men as | 
Madison, Monroe, Marshall, and Innis. Against | 
these political champions, Henry continued his 
numerous objections to the Constitution till the | 
close of the session. He saw that the principal | 
talent and wisdom of the country were against | 











him; that even Washington had given the sance- 
tion of his name to what seemed to him an ob- 
noxious instrument. But he deemed it a duty to 
his country to urge his opposition, which he did 
with a strength of argument and a power of elo- 
quence proportioned to the crisis, and which con- 
tributed much to the smallness of the majority 


| by which the measure was finally carried against 


him. When we call to mind the strong hatred 
of tyranny, which was one of the leading charac- 
teristics of Mr. Henry’s mind, and consider the 
uncertainty of success attending any political 
measure till it has been subjected to a thorough 
practical test, we shall cease to wonder at his 
long and ardent opposition, even to so good an 
instrument as the federal Constitution. 

In his personal appearance Henry was digni- 
fied and commanding. He was nearly six ft 
in hight; spare, and of dark complexion. His 
forehead was high; his countenance grave and 
thoughtful; his nose somewhat of the Roman 
form, and his eyes brilliant and penetrating. 
His whole appearance, always prepossessing be- 
fore an audience, was doubly so when animated 
by the inspiration of his theme. Never was an 
orator more favored by nature with the power of 
securing at once the favorable opinion of his 
hearers, and of finally swaying their passions at 
his will. 

We can not close our hasty sketch of this great 
man without briefly adverting to his moral char- 
acter. This is said to have been strictly exem- 
plary, though he lived in times fraught with too 
much license in morals, and cursed with the 
blight of infidelity. He was a firm believer in 
the truth of the Christian religion; but he never 
united with any branch of the visible Church. 
He was disgusted and grieved with the preva- 
lent deism of his day, and had made himself so 
familiar with several works upon the evidences 
of Christianity, and particularly with the pro- 
found arguments of Bishop Butler, that the flimsy 
sophistries of Hume and Paine appeared to him 
the hight of folly. His attachment to the Bible 
increased with his declining years, and its 
heavenly truths formed the chief solace of his 
last hours. 

He has been charged with some faults, as well 
in youth as in riper years; and some of these he 
doubtless had. Let the youthful reader of his 
history by no means imitate his failings; but let 
him labor with industry, and, to use Mr. Henry's 
own words, “ practice virtue himself, and encour- 


| age it in others.” 





——e@e 


He who loves little, prays little; he who loves 
much, prays much. 
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THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
BY HELEN V. AUSTIN. } 
| 
a \ pleasant place it was, in days agone,” that 
| 


4 


| 


house which is now deserted. 

The grass that used to grow so green and soft 
is now long, and faded, and tangled, overrunning 
the flower-beds, and smothering the delicate plants 
and vines. 

The wind that was wont to play among the 
branches of the tall trees, swaying their leaves so 
gracefully, now sighs and moans, tossing to and 
fro, leaving no shelter for the birds that sang 
among the boughs, and claimed them as their 
home. 

Along the decaying walls, and over the broken 
trellises, where the rose and clematis twined, now 
runs tangled briers and poisonous weeds, whose 
odors are sickening to the sense; and yet the 
house, surrounded by all this neglect and decay, 
is more gloomy, more desolate than this once 
lovely garden. 

No little smiling faces look out from the win- 
dow; no strong man comes forth from the thresh- 
old to battle with the world; nor woman, to 
gladden the scene with her presence, ever active, 
ever thoughtful, culling flowers or drawing water 
from the well. Alas! the flowers faded when she 
left the Eden, and the waters gushed forth no 
more; like beauty and truth fleeing when there 
was none to seek them. 

There is scarcely ashes enough on the deserted 
hearth to tell that once a fire kindled and glowed, 
throwing warmth and cheerfulness around the 
room that is now so gloomy. All that have sat 
around that hearth-stone, and filled that room with 
mirth and laughter, have gone forth from it for- 
ever; but they have left their images there, for 
the walls where their shadows rested, when the 
fire glowed or the sun shone in at the window, 
seem to claim them, and the hearth-stone yet 
cherishes them; for as pilgrims at the holy shrine 
have left the impress of their lips, so have the 
little pattering feet smoothed that hearth-stone; 
and though childhood’s griefs have been sobbed 
out, and tears have fallen there, the path through 
the world has never given such rest to the feet as 
the old hearth-stone did. 

In every room there is something to tell that 
once there was life and activity; but the gloom 
and the desolation, the utter loneliness and still- 
ness in those rooms now, has filled my soul with 
sadness, even a shadow like that which rests in 
the deserted house. 

Why should it longer stand a “ mark for blight 
and desolation?’ Better crumble to the earth’s 
mighty sepulcher than be such a mournful monu- 





ment of decay and change. 





But I saw another deserted mansion, once the 
temple of a human soul, that was more sad to 
look upon than this dwelling built by man.  Bit- 
ter tears fell from eyes that had exchanged 
glances of love with those that were now closed 
and cold, and loving hands prepared the de- 
serted tenement for its long repose. So many 
traces were there that the soul had left, that it 
was hard to look upon it for the last time; and yet 
that time came, and days wore on, and brought 
their burdens and cares, and the mourners lived 
still. Yet they mourned not as those that had no 
hope, but looked aloft from the grave of that de- 
serted house to a never-ending world of bliss, to 
“a crown of righteousness, and an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory,” where no blight 
and desolation falls, and beauty and truth shall 
spring forth forever, and there shall be none to 
crush them. 

Then let no gloom dwell with us when our 
thoughts rest with the deserted house, if the 
spirit has gone to a home pure and undefiled, 
“eternal in the heavens.” 


en 


THE TREE, OR GRIEFS OF FILIAL LONGING. 


A FATHER went over the sea into a distant 
country. But before he. departed he called all 
his children together. He carried a tree in his 
hand, and they assisted in planting it. And 
the father said, Whenever you look at this tree, 
think of your absent parent. Before it blooms 
thrice, I hope to be with you again, if it be the 
will of God! 

Thus he spoke and departed, and the blossom- 
ing of the tree was beautiful and lovely the first 
year. 

But as the father was going over the sea, there 
arose a mighty tempest, and the ship foundered 
on the rocks, and the father was buried in the 
waves, 

Then his children wept and mourned for many 
months, and especially when the buds of the tree 
expanded and bloomed, they stood around and 
wept. 

And a friend to the shipwrecked father, a wise 
man, came to the children and said: Behold, 
the tree can no longer advance the object for 
which it was planted, and is only a source of 
affliction to you, therefore let me remove it and 
plant another in its place, that its appearance 
may no longer grieve you! 

But the children unanimously answered and 
said, O no, suffer us to keep the tree! If joy 
does not blossom on it, but only tears and grief, 
they are the tears of love and the griefs of filial 
longing. O no, do not take the tree from us! 
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SABBATH THOUGHTS. 
BY AUGUSTA FIELD. 


I ’w seated by my casement, and the rain 

Falls slow and sadly on the window-pane; 

The cold March wind sweeps down the mountain side, 
And snow-drifts in each sheltered nook still hide. 
It is the Sabbath, too; yet, in my breast, 

I feel earth’s cares are not all laid at rest; 

They beat upon my heart, just as the rain 

Beats slow and sadly on the window-pane; 

Sweep through it as the wind sweeps down the side 
Of the wild mountain; and, like snow-drifts, hide 
In its recesses, where the softening ray 

Of Gospel-truth holds still disputed sway. 

Were there no wiser hand than mine to guide 

The course of nature, I would draw aside 

The clouds that vail the sun, would let its ray 
Gladden and brighten all the earth to-day; 

The cold March wind that rocks the leafless tree 
Should to a gentle breeze be lulled by me; 

And where now lie the cold, damp drifts of snow, 
I’d bid the snow-drop and the crocus grow. 

Yet, as it is, I have no wish or power 

To rule the elements, or bid one flower 

Spring from the earth; for He, whose wise behest 
First formed them, rules, and ruleth for the best. 
But in my heart I feel that I, to-day, 

Should o’er my spirit hold more sovereign sway; 
Should bid it leave the earth, and speed its flight 
Above earth’s clouds to bathe in heaven’s own light; 
Should close my heart against the power of sin, 
Which as a whirlwind seeks to enter in; 

Should break the barriers down, behind which hide 
The drifts of earthly care and earthly pride, 

So that the Sun of righteousness might shine 

On them, and melt them with its ray divine. 

And in the might of Him whose strength, I read, 
Is pledged to those who feel His aid they need, 
I’ll strive to rule my heart; then will the heaven 
Of perfect peace and love to me be given. 


——»ge———_—_ 


RESURRECTION. 


BY MISS M. Ae LANCKTON. 


THE snow lies deep on yonder hill, 
The trees are brown and bare; 
But ’neath the ice and drifted snow 
The May-flower slumbers there. 


And when the days of spring shall come, 
Sunshine and dropping rain, 

The softly-whispering wouthern breeze 
Shall call them back again. 


I can not tell how they are kept 
The long, cold winter through, 

Nor how they spring from withered stems 
And sweetly blossom so. 


But I suppose that He who makes 
The arbutus bud and bloom, 

Can keep the treasures I have laid 
In earth’s cold, silent tomb. 








That He will smile upon their dust 
As sunshine smiles on flowers, 

And they, with wondrous loveliness, 
Will bloom in heavenly bowers. 

And I shall seek in that vast throng, 
Around my Father’s throne, 

For those I ’ve loved so well on earth, 
The dearly loved, my own. 


I shall know them by the sunny hue 
Their spirits wore on earth, 

Sweet as the perfumed arbutus 
That springs from winter’s dearth. 





—°@e——___ 


LITTLE CARRIA. 


BY MRS. MARY JANE PHILLIPS. 


THE rosy sunset glow was fading, 
Slowly fading from the sky; 
And all beneath the stars outspreading 
Seemed as in a dream to lie. 
A Sabbath hush was in the air, 
And in my heart a thought of prayer, 
As slow I wandered to the church-yard, 
To the church-yard cold and dim; 
Thixvking sadly of the loved ones 
Who were sleeping sweet within. 
I passed the gate, and slowly reading 
Names and dates upon each stone 
I left the graves but little heeding, 
Till at length I came to one— 
A little grave—on which the starlight 
Seemed to rest with loving care; 
And well I knew some mother’s treasure 
Slept in peaceful quiet there. 
I stooped to read, and saw upspringing, 
As if with thought of freedom wild, 
A butterfly: what fitter emblem 
Of a little sinless child? 
I looked below and read the tracing, 
Half hidden by the twilight shade, 
‘¢ Little Carria’’—what a burden 
To my heart the words conveyed! 
They spoke of parents sadly weeping 
That their loved should pass away; 
And while I gazed an angel whisper 
To my spirit seemed to say— 
“‘ Little Carria sweetly sleepeth 
In the church-yard, cold and dim; 
But He, who all his children keepeth, 
Hath called her spirit home to him.” 


I lingered while the twilight deepened, 
But my thoughts were far away, 

Till the moon above the tree-tops 
Gave the scene her silver ray; 

Then slowly from the silent city, 
Where the dead together dwell, 

I passed, and still the angel whisper, 
Like music, on my spirit fell: 

“ Little Carria sweetly sleepeth 
In the church-yard, cold and dim; 

But He, who all his children keepeth, 
Hath called her spirit home to him.” 
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LOVE IN A COTTAGE, 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


THERE ’s an old saying somewhere, I ’m not certain 
where, 
That “love lives in a cottage and feeds upon air:” 
A very fine saying; but, ladies, beware 
How you translate that letter for letter; 
For the sooner your cherished, romantic ideas 
Of love in a cottage, subsisting for years 
On kisses, and sighs, and bitter-sweet tears, 
Are out of your heads, the better. 


’T is all very well for the poets to talk 
Of the regions ethereal where true lovers walk, 
Making dinners of dew—not to mention the chalk— 
But I tell you, for life’s stern duty, 
For climbing the really dangerous hill 
Of life’s practicality, say what you will, 
There is something more needful than beauty. 


’T is very delightful discoursing, I know, 
Of the sweet vows made in the moon’s soft glow, 
And of love in a cottage which woodbines o’ergrow; 
But ’t is really an undertaking 
To perceive the romance when your happiness lies 
In the praises you get for your puddings and pies; 
When love’s home-market value depends on the 
“cise” 
Of the big loaves of bread you are baking. 


And if you persist in picturing love, 
A being ethereal, straight from above, 
As gentle, and patient, and mild as a dove; 
And if, by such romances led, 
You take for your home that sweet cot on the hill, 
Learn now—for some time you certainly will— 
This truth—that love needs to be fed. 


And, at last, when the season of moonlight and 
clover, 
Daisy-dumplings, and ditties on dew-drops, is over, 
Be sure that your practical quondam lover 
Will, with wonderful coolness, revert 
To the question, ‘‘My dear, at what hour shall we 


dine?” 

Bringing visions, where rounds of roast mutton and 
fine 

Boiled cabbage, stewed onions, plum-puddings com- 
pine, 


And the kisses will wait—for dessert. 


There ’s good taste in arrangement of sofas and 
chairs, 
Books, pictures, and what-nots, and such like affairs; 
But I beg leave to call your attention 
To the practical fact that good pickles and pastry, 
In your fine lover’s judgment, are matters more tasty 
Than many things else I might mention. 


If that same lover knows how to furnish the “ tin,’’ 
And you know how to “cook” the good things it 
brings in, 
’T is a matter of special thanksgiving; 
For I tell you, a plenty of good bread and butter 
Is better than all the honeyed vows that men utter, 





Who can’t make a competent living. 
Vou. XIX.—10 


SUNNY HOURS. 
SEE ENGRAVING IN REPOSITORY FOR JANUARY. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


In solemn whiteness, far and near, 
Is heaped the January snow; 
And winds, abroad in forests drear, 
Wail loudly as they go. 
And sadly, dimly, closing over all 
The shadows of the winter twilight fall. 


But gazing on this pictured scene, 
The shadows flee away; 
I almost think the woods are green, 
And skies are bright with May. 
T mind me of a day whose memoried glow 
Shines from the deepening glooms of long ago. 


That calm, long day! that summer day! 
Whose light was so serene and fair, 
It sheds its lengthening beams each way 
Across a waste of care. 
Though thronging weeks of cloud and shadow bound it, 
It shows the brighter for the gloom around it. 


Stern Care, who holdeth in her clasp 
Our time, and doles it day by day— 
We wrenched from her reluctant grasp 
Twelve golden hours, and ran away. 
We turned our backs. on Toil; and Care, and Sorrow; 
Forgot the yesterday, and thought not of the morrow. 


We reached the hills while yet the dew 
Of morning on the leaves lay wet, 
And wandered there the long day through, 
Until the bright sunset; 
While mountain-winds came, silver-pure, to woo us, 
And the far hay-field’s balm camé softly floating to us. 
At eve, returning lingeringly, 
We sought the lake, so wild and lone, 
O’er which, from out the western sky, 
A long, red path of light was thrown, 
And launching on that radiant wake, 
We floated o’er the silent lake. 


We floated through the lily-beds, 
Shaking the sweets from each white cup, 
Till slowly o’er the mountains’ heads 
The harvest moon came up; 
Pouring its silver light, subdued and shaded, 
Before the crimson in the west had faded. 


I glance from off the pictured page— 
The dream of summer flies— 
I hear once more the cold wind’s rage, 
As the pale daylight dies; 
Yet, smiling, think, howe’er the tempest blow, 
There is a land that has no night nor snow. 


Ea 


LOVE. 

Ir is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtile art; 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart; 

But 0, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth! 
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JOHN WESLEY AS A POET. 


BY REV. D. CURRY, D. D. 


HE name of Founder of Methodism is so in- 

timately associated with the great religious 
movement of the last century that his general 
reputation is identified with it. Nor is this any 
cause for just complaint, since, whether for 
praise or blame, whatever shall be said or 
thought of that movement will apply also to 
him. But it may not be a wholly-uninteresting 
inquiry whether, if he had not become so exclu- 
sively known as a great religious leader, he 
might not have achieved renown in other fields, 
and whether, indeed, he did not actually perform 
enough to give him such reputation, had he not 
so fully identified his name with that which con- 
stituted the great business of his life. 

Writing of Wesley at Oxford, Southey, who, 
in some respects, must be confessed the best of 
Wesley’s biographers, remarks: “Like his father 
and both his brothers he was no inexpert versi- 
fier in his youth; this, however, was a talent 
which he forbore to use when ascetic opinions 
began to influence him, and the honor of being 
the sweet singer of Methodism was reserved for 
his brother Charles.” This brief sentence is a 
very fair sample of the whole of Southey’s vol- 
umes in both its truth and untruth. That to 
Charles Wesley rather than to his brother be- 
longs the designated honor is certain, but it is 
not equally certain that that honor might not 
have been successfully contested. Nor was John 
Wesley merely a “‘versifier;” he was a poet of 
no mean order, as his productions sufficiently 
declare, and as Mr. Southey himself very well 
knew. But his was a widely-different calling 
from that of a “sweet singer,” and one that so 
fully oceupied his time and interests that he 
found but little opportunity to cultivate the 
amenities of literature. But to say that he for- 
bore to use his talent for poetry on account of 
“ascetic opinions” is contrary to the whole his- 
tory of the case. Most of his poetry was com- 
posed during his residence in America, and soon 
after his return, and it was precisely during that 
period that he was most addicted to ascetic opin- 
ions and practices also. 

Only a few of the pieces found in books of 
Wesleyan hymns, and ascribed to John Wesley, 
are his original compositions. Most of them are 
translations, er rather poetical versions of hymns 
found in foreign languages, especially the Ger- 
man. Yet among the few originals are some 
highly-valuable productions—quite enough to 
vindicate their writer's elaim to the name of a 
poet. In the British Wesleyan Hymn-Book are 
five original hymns credited to him, though three 





of these are parts of a single piece—a free para- 
phrase upon the Lord's prayer. The whole of 
this piece is found in the old edition of the 
American Methodist Hymn-Book—hymn 476~— 
divided into three parts of twenty-four lines 
each, but in the new edition we have only the 
first four stanzas. Why the other portions were 
wholly omitted we are at a loss to conjecture, as 
they seem to possess in an eminent degree the 
qualities requisite for hymns for public worship. 
The other two pieces by the same hand are the 
well-known invitation hymn, a poetical rendering 
of the first three verses of the fifty-fifth chapter 
of Isaiah, and the one sometimes called the 
Christian Pilgrim, which seems to have been 
written in the author's mature age, and upon a 
retrospect of mercies received, and in earnest 
expectation of greater mercies yet in prospect 
but very near at hand. 

A very considerable number of the pieces 
found in all collections of Wesleyan hymns, in- 
cluding some of the most valuable ones, are 
known to be translations from the German, gen- 
erally the compositions of the Moravians. These 
were first issued as portions of successive vol- 
umes of sacred poetry,, published by John and 
Charles Wesley, from 1739 to 1745, in all of 
which the productions of the two brothers are 
not distinguished. It is certainly ascertained, 
however, that some of these translations were 
the work of the elder brother; and, as it is not 
known that Charles Wesley even read the Ger- 
man language, while there is strong internal evi- 
dence that they were all made by the same hand, 
it seems to be sufficiently proved they are all the 
work of John Wesley. 

In the old Methodist Hymn-Book is a poem— 
hymn 207—taken from one of the little volumes 
published by the Wesleys, which is known to 
have been translated by John Wesley, from the 
German of Dr. Breithaupt—an ode or hymn to 
the Divinity. This is also found in the British 
Wesleyan Hymn-Book, as hymns 240 and 241, 
while in our new book there are one or two 
hymns taken out of it, but the piece is, in fact, 
indivisible. Both on account of its length— 
ninety-six lines—and its sublimity of thought 
and language, it is not very well adapted to the 
uses of public worship. It is constructed after 
the models of classical antiquity, and bears an 
evident resemblance to Cleanthes’ famous hymn 
to Jupiter. But like Plato’s doctrine of the 
Logos, which was so wonderfully exalted in 
passing through the hands of St. John, so this 
sublimest utterance of heathenism becomes won- 
derfully elevated as well as rendered more lovely 
by the new conceptions and utterances of the 
Christian poet. The same theme has been at- 
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tempted by a considerable number of modern 
poets, and in several instances with a very good 
degree of success. Milton’s hymn of praise, as- 
cribed by him to our first parents, is justly 
admired as a most noble poetical conception; 
and Dr. Young’s “Address to the Deity,’ and 
Thomson’s “Hymn on a Review of the Sea- 
sons” are both worthy of high praise. Pope’s 
“Universal Prayer” falls as much below the 
classical models as his better advantages ought 
to have raised him above them. The piece 
which s:ost fully compares with that now under 
notice is the “Ode to the Deity,” by the Russian 
poet Derzhavin, and translated by Dr. Bowring. 
The range of thought in the two poems is very 
similar, and even in their imagery and illustra- 
tions they resemble each other, though in com- 
pactness of thought and chaste elegance of dic- 
tion the advantage is certainly with the German 
Wesleyan production. 

Wesley’s visit to America brought him into 
contact with the German Moravians, in whom he 
became very greatly interested, and for a while 
they exercised much influence over his mind 
and heart, and probably affected permanently his 
character and course of life. There was, in- 
deed, something poetical in his regard for them, 
their faith, their worship, and their religious life. 
Their hymns constituted a large share of their 
religious formulas and devotional exercises; and, 
as they were always occupied with their religion, 
so their songs were heard on all occasions. 
Wesley was himselfa musician as well as a poet, 
and so between his religious yearnings and his 
tastes he was drawn to them with a kind of fas- 
cination; and, under these influences, his poet- 
ical genius was employed in transferring into his 
native tongue the sacred songs which so deeply 
affected his own heart. 

Perhaps some may think that to render a 
poem found in a foreign language into one’s own 
vernacular calls for but little genius as com- 
pared with what is required for original compo- 
sitions; and with such the confession that the 
hymns bearing the name of John Wesley are 
translations will diminish their estimate of 
his merits. We, however, think otherwise. The 
true poetical element is something quite too sub- 
tile to be transferred by any mere form of words, 
and poetry is something more than the flow of 
rhythm and the jingle of rhymes. Nor is it only 
a logical idea, but a conception of life and 
beauty; so that it is quite possible that in a 





translation every thought should appear in its 
order, and yet the soul of the poetry be wanting. 
The poetical element delights to nestle in idioms, 

secondaty meanings, and half-concealed allu- | 
sions, rather than to stand out fully and openly | 


in plain and literal propositions, and all these 
usually defy the powers and skill of the merely 
literal versionist. All this is sufficiently proved 
by the exceedingly unpoetical character of any 
merely verbal translation of even the very best 
of poetry, or, indeed, by the versified versions of 
the great poets of antiquities, those abomina- 
tions to all real classical scholars. 

But John Wesley’s translations were not of 
that class. Every reader who is at all capable 
of appreciating their characters, feels that they 
are not merely second-hand affairs. They pos- 
sess the indescribable sign of originality, the 
glow of real vitality, demonstrating the union 
of the soul of the poetry with the new form of 
words. In many of these the delicate traces of 
the translator's mind in its then peculiar stage 
of religious progress may be most certainly de- 
tected. It is often a pleasing exercise of the 
appreciative critic to find out autobiographical 
footprints in the works of genius. Doubtless in 
some cases these are merely fanciful, but when 
fairly made out they are highly valuable, as 
unconscious confessions of the heart laboring in 
its own secret conflicts. And there is so striking 
a similitude between certain of these hymns and 
the well-known facts in the mental history of 
their translator, that one can not avoid the con- 
viction that his own feelings rather than the 
original verse often guided his pen. Let any 
one, after gaining a proper conception of Wes- 
ley’s mind-history during his residence in Savan- 
nah, turn to the piece beginning, 


“Thou hidden God of love whose hight,” 


and compare its expressions with his confessed 
heart yearnings, and he will find a new and in- 
creased interest in its language. It is very good 
evidence of this position that such writers as 
Southey and Bancroft entirely fail to detect the 
true spirit of these hymns. Both these eminent 
critics have attempted to trace the workings of 
Wesley's spirit in this hymn, and especially in 
the stanza beginning with the line, 


“Ts there a thing beneath the sun?” 


but they both stop quite short of his earnest re- 
ligious aspirations—the former, with character- 
istic defect of religious sensibility, referring it to 
a love affair, and the latter to a kind of Platonic 
rhapsody. 

Or one may see clearly portrayed the writer's 
mental history at another interesting point, the 
time when “the floods of ungodly men came 
upon him.” In the discharge of his ministerial 
duties he had found occasion to rebuke sin in 
both high and low places, when all worldly influ- 
ences were calling him to “prophesy smooth 
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things.” It is evident, too, that he severely felt 
the power of the temptation thus offered, and 
probably he escaped the snare only through the 
aid of his German counselors and their not less 
efficacious hymns. With a lively sense of the 
conflict then endured, let the reader open his 
Hymn-Book and read the piece beginning, 


“Shall I for fear of feeble man,” 


and then ask himself whether the very soul of 
Wesley—the Wesley of that period—does not 
breathe in every line. 

Turn next to yet another of these German- 
English hymns, the one beginning, 


*« Jesus thy boundless love to me.” 


This hymn was not in the old Hymn-Book, but is 
in the English Wesleyan collection, and four of 
its nine stanzas are in our new Hymn-Book. The 
entire poem may be found in Dana’s “Book of 
Household Poetry.” This piece evidently belongs 
to a later period than the preceding ones, and 
probably was written after the translator’s return 
from America, and about the time of his visit to 
Herrnhutt. The blessing for which he had so 
long been inquiring and so deeply sighing after 
had been found, and his emancipated spirit re- 
joiced in the God of his mercies. Instead of deep 
complaints and burdened prayers, now earnest 
praises and purposes of holy consecration are 
breathed forth as from a full and warm heart. 
Such it is known was the condition and the spir- 
itual exercises of the writer at the period desig- 
nated, and the intrinsic excellence and beauty of 
the composition seem to be hightened by viewing 
it thus in its historical relations. 

We have selected these several pieces as speci- 
mens of the poetical productions of the founder 
of Methodism, as well as illustrations of his 
mind’s history. We think they abundantly jus- 
tify the presumption that, had he devoted himself 
more fully to this style of writing, he might have 
won a poetical renown quite equal to that of his 
brother. There were, indeed, characteristic dif- 
ferences between them so clearly marked that 
they never could have become strictly rivals. 
Charles excelled in poetical inspiration, and his 
compositions are marked by bolder and loftier 
flights; but these are not always well sustained, 
nor are his language and imagery free from obvi- 
ous faults and blemishes. . John’s poetry bears 
the impress of the systematic cast of his mind. 
The glow and life of the poetical inspiration are 
fully exhibited, but chastened in their movements 
and embodied in language of faultless purity. 
Much that Charles Wesley wrote has been ad- 
judged by his editers, who have been also his 
admirers, to be unworthy of his own reputation, 





and so has not been printed, or has been suffered 
to go out of print; but John Wesley finished 
whatever he took in hand, and left no part of 
his poetry in a state that might detract from the 
general character of his compositions. 

Before dismissing the subject we will notice 
yet another ground of John Wesley's claim to 
the reputation of a poet; namely, his work as 
an emendator of the poetry of others. Hymn- 
menders do not usually enjoy an enviable reputa- 
tion, and we are more than half inclined to ex- 
cuse the prevalent prejudice against them. The 
false estimate as to the amount of poetic skill re- 
quired in making translations of which we have 
spoken, often assumes a practical form in hymn- 
mending, and too often most incompetent editors 
of hymn-books have presumed to change and at- 
tempted to improve the poetical materials out 
of which they were constructing their wares. In 
such hands real poetry must necessarily suffer 
damage, and one may often see in the hymns 
thus manufactured a practical illustration of the 
folly of sewing a new piece into an old garment, 
for “the new part agreeth not with the old.” 
Often, indeed, even good critics make sad work 
of it when they attempt the perilous business of 
emendation; for the power of correct criticism 
does not necessarily imply a practical genius, 
and there are multitudes altogether competent to 
pronounce judgment on the performances of 
others who are quite unable to amend what they 
censure. We have seen the works of really-able 
critics in this department of literature which, 
though strictly correct according to the rules of 
the rhetoricians, were wholly destitute of the 
positive elements of poetry. 

But these censures apply only to the tinker- 
ings of unpoetical hands. In many cases the 
excellences of highly-valued productions are 
quite as much the work of the reviser as of the 
author, and many a writer of commonplaces is 
now indebted to his emendators for all his repu- 
tation. Some whole hymns and portions of oth- 
ers seem to have grown into form by a kind of 
progressive development, especially the versions 
of the Psalms, and to have reached their pres- 
ent state by successive transformations. Watts’s 
versions of the Psalms are, in many instances, 
only improved copies of those of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, or of Tate and Brady, though nearly 
all their poetry was his gift. And yet even 
Watts himself was not uniformly equal to his 
own best efforts, and some of his hymns, as he 
left them, greatly needed the friendly aid of a 
brother poet. So thought Wesley, and accord- 
ingly, while duly appreciating his genius and 
productions, which he manifested by the free use 
he made of his hymns for his own people, he 
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also ventured to amend some of them as to their 
rhythm and imagery. How well he succeeded 
can be best seen by examining a few specimens 
which we subjoin, selected almost at random. 
In the noble version of the hundredth Psalm we 
find as follows: 


** Natfons attend before his throne 
With solemn fear, with sacred joy.”? Warts. 


“Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy.”” WeEsLEy. 


We think the reader will agree with us in the 
opinion that both in language and poetical con- 
ception this latter rendering is a decided im- 
provement on the former one. Take now an- 
other, presenting also an expression of majesty 
and power: 

“The God that rules on high; 


That thunders when he please; 
That rides upon the stormy skies, 


And manages the seas.” Warts. 
The God that rules on high; 

That all the earth surveys; 
That rides upon the stormy skies, 

And calms the roaring seas.”” WESLEY. 


Or this, in which a plain Gospel provision was to 
be set forth in the language of the imagination: 


‘The Lord has eyes to give the blind.”” Warts, 


“The Lord pours eyesight on the blind.” 
WESLEY. 


And the poetical character of the amended lines, 
as compared with the originals, must be con- 
fessed. We give but’ one more example, but a 
remarkable one, since the hymn as amended is 
one of the finest in the language, while in the 
original form its first stanza would forever spoil 
it in the public estimation: 


“He dies, the heavenly Savior dies 
The tidings strike a doleful sound 
On my poor heart-strings; low he lies 
In the cold caverns of the ground.” 
Warts. 
“He dies, the Friend of sinners dies! 
Lo, Salem’s daughters weep around! 
A solemn darkness vails the skies, 
A sudden trembling shakes the ground.” 
WESLEY. 


We do not introduce these passages for the pur- 
pose of instituting a comparison between Watts 
and Wesley. The poetical reputation of Dr. 
Watts is fixed beyond controversy; yet that there 
are blemishes in his compositions his most ar- 
dent admirers must confess. The fact that Wes- 
ley so justly discriminated the excellences and 


plied the deficiencies of some of these composi- 
tions is sufficient proof of his own poetical abili- 
ties. 

In this business of manufacturing hymns there 
is a question of ethics as well as of criticism, 
and some have denied the right of any one so to 
change an author's language as to make him ex- 
press what he never intended and perhaps never 
believed. Wesley himself complained that this 
unwarrantable course had been taken with his 
and his brother’s hymns—could he have foreseen 
+} the “marring and mangling” to which they 
were destined he might have been tempted to 
repudiate them altogether. But, though he 
amended the language and style of the composi- 
tions of other men, yet he never put strange 
words and sentiments into their utterances. No 
doubt the sainted spirit of the sweet singer of 
Puritanism, if, indeed, disembodied spirits are 
conversant with human affairs, regards with ap- 
proval the changes thus made in his own earthly 
songs, and rejoices anew while they are used to 
elevate the devotions of the thousands of the 
Church militant. And there is, perhaps, an in- 
creased interest in these excellent pieces from 
the fact that they are the joint productions of 
two such gifted minds. 


69 e—————— 


THE “HOUSE FOR SORROW.” 


BY E. L. BICKNELL. 


“But of all Montezuma’s buildings the most remarkable 
was his house for sorrow, to which he retired on the death 
of any favorite relation, or in case of any public calamity. 
The walls, roof, and ornaments were black.’’—Biographical 
History. 

A novsE for sorrow! Craved retreat 
By many stricken hearts of earth, 
Some lonely place to wail and weep, 
Unseen by mocking eyes of mirth, 
An instinct true of human woe, 
The luxury of unchecked tears, 
To let the full cup overflow, 
And lessen pain, relieving fears. 


The Aztec king knew well the need 
Of silence to a grief-stirred mind, 
Of quiet to the veins which bleed, 
Till patient hope the wounds could bind. 
Not so with us: the smile above 
The breaking heart is often seen; 
The shrinking of the wounded dove 
No covert finds of shelt’ring green. 


And if the tomb has claimed our joy, 

Or sin swept every hope away; 
If anguish does our peace destroy, 

The cheerful look must hold its sway; 
And only to our Father’s ear, 

With fearless trust, our ’plaints are given, 





faults of a writer he so greatly admired is proof 
of his critical acumen; that he so happily sup- 


Whose grace will soothe our sorrows here, 
And guide us to a tearless heaven. 
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MY FATHER IN THE GOSPEL. 


BY BISHOP T. A. MOBRIS. 


UPPOSING human nature to be substantially 

the same in all ages and in every country, I 
can perhaps form some idea of the sympathy felt 
by Timothy, the first Bishop of Ephesus, toward 
the apostle Paul. Two of the canonical books 
of the New Testament, called Epistles, were writ- 
ten by the latter to the former. In one he says, 
“Paul an apostle of Jesus Christ,. . . unto Tim- 
othy my own son in the faith;” and in the other, 
“To Timothy, my dearly-beloved son.” Whether 
Paul taught orally or by letter, and whether Tim 
othy sat at his feet or read his epistles from 
abroad, the affection between preceptor and pupil 
was reciprocal and delightful. But what must 
have been the feeling of Timothy when “Paul 
the aged” wrote him from a Roman prison, “I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand?’ Or when he learned that 
the venerable man was violently put to death, 
and had obtained a martyr’s crown? From such 
cruel persecution, thanks to kind Providence, we 
areexempt. Yet sickness and death await us. 

The late Rev. David Young, of Zanesville, was 
not Paul, and Iam not Timothy; but he was my 
father in the Gospel, and I am not ashamed to 
own him as such. He has gained the heavenly 
rest, and I desire to follow him as he followed 
Christ. 

Mr. Young was one of the few Methodist 
preachers whom I knew prior to my becoming a 
Methodist. Our acquaintance began in the fall 
of 1812, when he was presiding elder on Mus- 
kingum district, then including in its ample range 
Zanesville, Marietta, and north-western Virginia, 
where I resided, and where he was perfectly at 
home, being himself a native of Washington 
county, Virginia, born March 9, 1779. Most of 
my early impressions and views of Methodism 
were derived from him. It is true I had felt con- 
viction for sin from childhood, and that Robert 
Caseboult, then a class-leader, had taken interest 
for me, and talked with me, before I heard Mr. 
Young, and I was seriously inquiring for the way 
of life. But in July, 1813, while I listened to 
David Young preaching at camp meeting on the 
parable of the sower, I was brought to form a 
solemn purpose to seek earnestly for salvation 
till I should obtain it. In August I joined a 
small country class as a penitent seeker on trial. 
I had prayed in secret for months, but made lit- 
tle progress till I took this decisive step, and thus 
drew a separating line from my irreligious asso- 
ciates. The conflict with sin thus rénewed con- 





tinued till some time in November, when I ob- 
tained some relief and comfort, and on Christ- | 


mas day I received a clear sense of pardon and 
a full “spirit of adoption.” In the mean time I 
missed none of elder Young’s quarterly meet- 
ings. At one of them he baptized me in the 
presence of a multitude; and the same day on 
which he poured the water on my head the Lord 
poured plentifully his Spirit into my heart. When 
I was recommended by the society for license to 
preach, elder Young examined me before the 
quarterly conference. He also wrote and signed 
my first license to preach, dated April 2, 1814. 
In 1815 he employed me as junior preacher on a 
circuit, and in 1816 I was admitted on trial by 
the Ohio conference. From that till 1818, being 
separated in the work, our acquaintance was per- 
petuated by free correspondence; but from 1818 
to 1820, he, being superannuated, was my con- 
stant hearer in Zanesville, where he resided. He 
continued his efforts in every practicable way for 
my improvement, and, indeed, till I graduated to 
elder’s orders, he took as much interest in my 
ministerial education as if I had been his natu- 
ral son. The reader will please excuse this allu- 
sion to my personal history in a notice of my 
father in Christ; justice to his memory seems to 
require it. 

In person Mr. Young was tall and slender, but 
straight and symmetrical. His step was elastic. 
He-wore the straight-breasted coat and the broad- 
brimmed hat usual among early Methodist preach- 
ers. His yellow hair, all combed back, hung in 
great profusion about his neck and shoulders, 
giving him an imposing appearance. His deep- 
blue eyes were prominent in his head and ex- 
ceedingly penetrating. I heard a Virginia law- 
yer say “he could withstand the direct contact 
of any preacher’s eye in the pulpit he ever saw, 
except David Young’s, but his always made him 
quail.” In mannerism he was a finished gentle- 
man of the Virginia school, well raised and fa- 
miliar with the rules of polite society. The social 
element was not largely developed in his compo- 
sition, at least not apparently so in general so- 
ciety. When with his personal friends there was 
no more pleasant companion than he was, and to 
strangers he was civil and very respectful, except 
they took improper liberty, or asked an imperti- 
nent question, when they were pretty sure to re- 
ceive a stern rebuke. Any individual, however 
weak or obscure, approaching him as an inquirer 
after truth for its own sake, never failed to profit 
by his ample instruction; but woe was unto the 
captious fault-finder who rudely attacked him or 
his creed. With such a man he did not stop to 
argue, but demolished him with one withering 
sarcasm and passed on. When Captain H., a 
weak but conceited predestinarian, unceremoni- 
ously attacked him on perseverance, saying, ‘So, 
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Mr. Young, you believe in falling from grace, do 
you?” he promptly replied, “I believe in getting 
it first.” 

Mr. Young was a man of respectable erudition. 
Prior to his entering the ministry he taught a 
grammar school for young men. Subsequently 
he read as many books, as well selected, and un- 
derstood them as thoroughly, as any man of my 
acquaintance. He was possessed of extensive 
knowledge on general as well as on theological 
subjects. Philosophy, general history, laws of 
nations, systems of government, and our own 
federal and state affairs, were with him familiar 
topics. He was particularly well versed in Church 
history and Methodist jurisprudence. Whoever 
enjoyed a free conversation with him was en- 
lightened by it. He abounded in ineident, and 
had a rare talent for narration, both in the pulpit 
and in social life. Yet as a minister he was 
grave and dignified. No man conducted a pub- 
lic religious service more solemnly or impress- 
ively than he did, especially in reading the holy 
Scriptures and in prayer. He was deeply expe- 
rienced in the work of saving grace. I heard 
him say in a love-feast, before a large assembly 
of Christian friends, “he knew where and when 
he was converted, and where and when he was 
sanctified.” And, allowing for his constitutional 
peculiarities, he honored his profession. His 
deep religious emotion was always apparent in 
his prayers and sermons. While preaching the 
Gospel to dying men his eyes were generally suf- 
fused with tears of sympathy, and occasionally 
they fell like drops of rain, as if the great deep 
of his heart was broken up. On special occa- 
sions, while applying the momentous truths of 
the Gospel, he stood on his knees in the pulpit, 
and with many tears entreated sinners, as in 
Christ's stead, to be reconciled to God. Such 
appeals were not easily resisted, for at such times 
he spoke and exhorted “in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.” 

Mr. Young was among the pioneer fathers of 
western Methodism. He entered the old Western 
conference in 1805, and in the next seven years 
scattered broadcast the seed of the kingdom 
through Kentucky, middle Tennessee, Missouri, 
and Ohio. His praise was in all the Churches. 
As a pulpit orator he had but few equals and no 
superiors. Among the most noted Methodist 
preachers of the great west, forty-five years ago, 
were William Beauchamp, Samuel Parker, and 
David Young, each of whom excelled in his own 
way. Beauchamp was the most instructive, 
Parker the most practical and persuasive, and 
Young the most overpowering. It was my good 
fortune, when young in the ministry, to hear them 
all. Under the preaching of Beauchamp light 





seemed to break on the most bewildered under- 
standing; under that of Parker multitudes of 
people melted like snow before an April sun; 
while under the ministry of Young I knew whole 
assemblies electrified by one paragraph as sud- 
denly and as sensibly as if coming in contact 
with a galvanic battery. I have myself, under 
some of his powerful appeals, felt cold tremors 
coursing down both sides of my spine, and the 
hair on my head apparently standing on end. 
On some camp meeting occasions, where the 
surroundings were unusually exciting, under 
his preaching whole multitudes simultaneously 
sprang from their seats and rushed as near to the 
pulpit as they could stand together, seemingly 
unconscious of changing positions. His force 
was not in imagination or declamation, but in 
the proper combination and earnest presentation 
of Bible truth; and the deep impressions thus 
made were generally lasting; for the truth was 
applied to many hearts by the Holy Spirit. While 
he greatly excelled as a preacher, he was a man 
of mark wherever known. To be with him any 
where was to feel that you were in the presence 
of a great man. In his own conference he was 
among the few acknowledged as leaders, and in 
the General conference his weight was felt and 
admitted as a business man and debater. 

Mr. Young's health was feeble most of his life, 
to which his mental and physical efforts, in the 
early years of his ministry, probably contributed. 
Yet with his prudent care in after life, and the 
blessing of God upon it, his earthly pilgrimage 
was protracted to wituin four months of four- 
score years, when, on the 15th of November, 
1858, he was, in great peace, gathered to the 
God of his fathers. The memory of the right- 
eous is blessed. Unlike most superannuated 
ministers of his denomination, he enjoyed abund- 
ance of temporal good. He had a very pleas- 
ant home in which to spend the evening of life. 
But he has removed to a far better home above. 
In his last will and testament, besides private be- 
quests, he remembered the American Bible So- 
ciety, the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, bequeathing to each one thousand dol- 
lars. His valuable library is left for the use 
of the successive pastors of the Second-Street 
Church, Zanesville. He bequeathed to the trus- 
tees of the same toward the erection of a new 
church, twelve thousand dollars, on condition 
that the seats shall be forever free; also, to build 
a new church in the third ward of Zanesville, 
certain assets worth from five to ten thousand 
dollars. The whole amount left by him for be- 
nevolent purposes, is perhaps over twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Thus being dead he yet speaketh. 
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HEIDELBERG—AT, ABOVE, AROUND. 
SEE ENGRAVING, 
BY J. F. HURST. 


HE author of “Latter Day Pampnilets” says 

he wants no better way of telling what stuff 
a man is made of than to know the kind of man 
he admires. It may be said with equal truth that 
you can judge a man’s disposition by the way he 
is affected or impressed on visiting places and 
works of art. There stands an intelligent-looking 
man before the Laocoén. The winding of the 
serpent around the father and his boys in narrow- 
ing and firmer folds produces no impression 
upon him. There is no flash in his eye, no glow 
on his cheek, no shudder at the monster which 
inwraps, and entangles, and enchains his victims 
in his sealy folds. Your visitor wonders how a 
man could carve such fancies out of solid rock; 
and that is all—off he goes. But let that same 
man stand upon the promontory of Terracina, 
and as he sees the mountain of the fabled Circe 
to his right, the blue Mediterranean before him, 
and the dim outline of Vesuvius to his left, his 
eyes sparkle with enthusiasm; they seem to start 
from their sockets; the breast heaves; every limb 
trembles with emotion. That man loves nature. 
Museums and ruins are no favorites of his. God’s 
vast museum is his delight. Now this is the 
hinge on which turns the secret of the charms 
that cluster about Heidelberg. Like the good 
old German dame on Christmas eve, Heidelberg 
has a gift for all who will visit her. It is a bou- 
quet of many various flowers. If you do not like 
one flower, turn the bouquet around a little— 
there, that is exquisite. True, there are no Ra- 
phael Madonnas or Canova busts; but that castle 
is worth them all. Here is no Rigi, or Mont 
Blane, or Lake Lucerue, but the hights back of 
Heidelberg and the playful Neckar are worth all 
your Alpine scenery. I pity one who has been 
to Heidelberg and who did not leave with regret. 
In fact, such a thing seems impossible. You are 
sure to have its unequaled views daguerreotyped 
upon the memory. Ay, they are cut in the heart, 
and no changes in life or circumstances will ever 
close over them and obliterate their traces. You 
are sure to meet some one to your fancy. Are 
you staid and sober, there is company to your 
taste. Do not be afraid to talk to them. People 
do n’t need introductions in fine scenery or trying 
circumstances, If you love simplicity, go to any 
little tavern along the Neckar and you will find 
it to your heart's content. If you are snobbish, 
there saunters a party fresh from cockneydom. 
If braggish, there is a coterie from bragdom, 
which, it must be understood, embraces many 
nations. Now, if you meet any of your Heidel- 





berg associates in after life you never fail to re- 
cognize them. You never go to wondering 
“where did I see that man—that lady?” if you 
saw them in Heidelberg. You know them again 
when you meet them, and you shake hands with 
all that mighty nerve that pleasant memories do 
sometimes throw into the right hand. Ido not 
mean that people make better friends there than 
any where else; but you remember your Heidel- 
berg acquaintances better than many others, be- 
cause you looked down from the terrace together, 
walked along the Neckar together, and talked 
together with the peasants. You remember a 
picture you saw on a bright spring day longer 
than a better one on a murky one; and in the 
same way nature stamps upon the mind facts, 
fancies, and faces which you would forget under 
unfavorable circumstances. This is why you for- 
get half you see in damp-aired Holland; this is 
why you never forget a fraction of your Heidel- 
berg experience. It is a capital place to keep a 
diary—you forget nothing. It is a good thing 
the Heidelbergers sell their paper cheap—you 
are so continually and convulsively afflicted with 
the cacoéthes scribendi. 

Heidelberg has as much history as any place 
of its size in Europe. And how dark are most 
pages of that history! What a sad contrast be- 
tween the natural beauties of the spot and the 
dark deeds that men have done in the midst of 
them! There have been places where nature in 
her quiet landscape and wild grandeur has con- 
quered the conqueror. Yes, even art conquered 
Napoleon several times. But the beauty of Hei- 
delberg seems to have been its curse. When the 
heart is alive with a religious feeling and the 
sword lifted in a religious cause, war is always 
most terrible in its ravages. This is why Heidel- 
berg is scarcely a skeleton of its former self. 
Let me be guide, and after we have seen it to- 
gether you can see-it alone as many times as you 
please. The top of the engraving is south, the 
right-hand west, the bottom north, and the left- 
hand east. High hills rise on the north as well 
as the south side of Heidelberg. The hills flat- 
ten to the right of the picture, and the country 
becomes a broad plain, which is only limited by 
the distant mountains of France. The train 
crosses a part of this plain, and here we are 
dropped in the vine-covered station of Heidel- 
berg. It is at the western end of the town and 
about a half a mile from the church at the right 
end of the engraving. By following the main 
street a mile and a half we reach the Prinz Carl 
Hotel. It is on a market place, a few rods to the 
left of the church that stands in a line with the 
bridge. If the landlord does not expect an Eng- 
lish lord, and if he likes your looks, he may give 
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you a room which fronts the castle. There, you 
have a good room; a prince could not wish a 
better. I must see if the landlord has letters for 
you. Yes, here theyare. The last one has been 
waiting a week. Now while you are reading 
about your friends at home I will look through 
note-book and guide-book to pick up some scraps 
of Heidelberg history; and when you have fin- 
ished reading your letters I will tell them to you. 
You must let me do all the talking, too; for if 
you ask me questions I shall forget the string of 
my ideas. Now, Miss Clio, lend me your “half- 
opened scroll,” and with your permission I will 
read. . 
This town of Heidelberg would be called a city 
in our city-anxious United States. But the Eng- 
lish even call it a village as often as they call it 
a town. It numbers about fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, and yet it has been the scene of more 
bloodshed and heroism, and romance, too, than 
any other place in Europe oftentimes its size. 
It has been Bunker Hill and Bladensburg, Gretna 
Green and Whitehall, Berlin and Wittemberg 
altogether. Now, I scarcely know whether to 
call it old Coventry or lovely Kenilworth. When 
the banks of the Rhine were governed by the 
Electors Palatine, Heidelberg was their capital. 
Nature, science, and royalty held court together; 
but it was one of the many fair spots in Germany 
which was blighted by the Thirty Years’ War; 
and it is sad to remember that that long contest, 
which divested the popes of so much of their 
power, should have stripped Art of so many of 
her laurels. Bloodthirsty Tilly besieged it in 
1622. He conquered; and what mercy could 
you expect of him who cruelly butchered thirty 
thousand Magdeburgers without regard to age or 
sex, and then boasted, in the dispatch announc- 
ing his triumph, that “since the destruction of 
Jerusalem and Troy such a victory had not been?” 
He gave his soldiers three days to sack Heidel- 
berg, which was like a lion taking a day to de- 
vour a lamb. After the imperialist soldiers had 
remained in pessession of the place eleven years, 
Gustavus Adolphus came at the head of the 
Protestants to recapture it. They succeeded; and 
two or three doors from us is the Ritter Hotel, 
where the landlord will show you the very room 
in which the great Swede slept. Scarcely had a 
half century elapsed before Louis XIV sent Tu- 
renne with an army of French soldiers to punish 
Charles Louis, the Elector, for a piece of inde- 
pendence. It is said that the Elector watched 
the progress of the army from a window in the 
Heidelberg castle, as the smoke of burning vil- 
lages all along the plain announced the approach 
of the invader. Soon he reached Heidelberg. 
The Elector’s defense was weak—he challenged 
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Turenne to single fight. The Marshal refused 
the challenge, and Heidelberg was chastised for 
its master’s spirit. As soon as Charles Louis 
died the French emperor sent another army to 
Heidelberg to take possession of the Rhine prov- 
inces. The cruel Melac headed the forces and 
burnt Heidelberg in 1688. For years after this 
the French besieged the ruins that their prede- 
cessors had left. Chamilly was leader then, and 
his inhuman barbarities even surpass the cruelties 
of Tilly, and deserve to be compared with the 
bloody ferocities of Attila, Nero, and Tamerlane. 
The Protestants were butchered without mercy, 
and the banks of the Rhine became French ter- 
ritory. Ever since then Heidelberg has not been 
considered worth conquering. The houses, with 
few exceptions, bear no traces of any great an- 
tiquity, nearly all of them being the work of the 
last century. Boarding-houses for visitors are 
springing up every month on both sides of the 
Neckar, and there is but little of that somber 
look about the plaee which is so peculiar to old 
Brunswick and Nuremberg. The shopkeepers 
can talk to you in Eyglish, police ordinances are 
in English, you see Wellington boots in shop- 
windows, and the motliest urchin on the blackest 
door-step of the dirtiest house in the narrowest 
alley in Heidelberg can tell you the value of an 
English sovereign in thalers, groschens, and 
kreutzers. Miss Clio, thanks for your scroll. 

I was beginning to imagine myself a veritable 
historian. Do n't think I have been talking 
about a place away across the ocean. Sometimes 
when we talk over a place we get so buried in the 
past that we lose all idea of locality in the para- 
mount thought of time. But Heidelberg is what 
we have been talking about, and Heidelberg is 
where we are. If you have now fully rested and 
the car-whistle is no longer in your ears, let us 
take a walk up to the castle of the olden time. 
We must cross the market-place and then take 
this little path up the hill. The ascent begins in 
earnest, not by the path to the left above the 
town, but by another one, through the thick fir 
and linden-trees that grow between the town and 
castle. The outer gateway is reached. By pass- 
ing through it and a subterranean, or, rather, 
sub-castle passage, we emerge from its gloomi- 
ness into sunshine gladness. All at once, with- 
out expecting it, we stand upon one of the front 
balconies of the castle. Such a view is only 
enjoyed once in a lifetime. If we go down and 
come up again its freshness and novelty will have 
been partially lost. Happy the one who has yet 
to take a first view from Heidelberg castle! It 
is the first view that pictures itself upon the 
Subsequent visits may afford a clearer 
sky, and less tired bodies, and more acquaintan 
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ces; but the first view is the standard picture— 
your ideal, your plumb-line for measuring scenery. 
Futare views are judged according to their ap- 
proach to that first one. But the power of sub- 
sequent visits is great, and must not be forgotten. 
There is such a thing as living a place—as get- 
ting so much attached to a locality that your 
thoughts are modeled more by its suggestions 
than by the books you read or the persons you 
talk with. Your hopes revive, and change, and 
fade with the sunlight that comes and goes over 
it. Your thoughts swim with its waters, sail with 
its clouds, smile with its flowers, and fade with 
its leaves. ‘Mountains are a feeling,” says By- 
ron; and it is not more so with, mountains than 
any thing else in nature. Every time you see 
the same beautiful scene another link is formed 
which binds you to the spot. But the first view 
you remember longest. The minutest circum- 
stance that takes place while you are enjoying it 
you never forget. You see that boat going up 
the Neckar, these persons standing near us—we ’Il 
remember them all, not because we'll try to do it, 
but because we can not help,it, for it is connected 
with a first view. Heidelberg is the German's 
land of promise. You could tell that from the 
looks of those Germans near us. Their hearts 
are fit to burst with enthusiasm. The tears are 
streaming from their eyes. An American would 
laugh if we were to repeat some of their enthu- 
siastic expressions. Imagine what they say by 
what they write. An old book on Heidelberg, 
published in Mannheim, 1828, opens thus: “O 
Heidelberg, thou hast no need to boast of thy 
charming situation in the midst of the mountains 
which surround thee! They are as happy as they 
are beautiful. Woods and plains, smiling and 
fertile fields, the Neckar all along its banks— 
these disclose thy transcendent beauty. Thou 
art girdled with a zone of rocks, thou art crowned 
with a diadem of little hills; while the gentle 
murmur of thy fountains, streams, brooks, and 
cascades, makes thy valleys vocal with their mu- 
sic.” The next sentence is no more to be tamed 
by English words than the Nemean lion by a 
helpless infant, and is as untranslatable by Web- 
ster and Murray as Heidelberg itself is by a New 
York-bound steamer. But whet history is spread 
out before us! and what nature, too! But a Ger- 
man has a right to be heard on his own land. 
The view from the balcony, where we stand, was 
described in the Halle Year-Book a number of 
years ago. I will read you William Howitt’s 
translation of it: “While in the youthful mind 
the sentiment of an infinite fullness of life springs 
up from those rich and wide prospects, the stiller 
and more secret charms of the environs of Hei- 
delberg allure it to thoughtful and more intimate 





observations of nature. The dark, shadowy 
paths of the castle gardens invite to solitary 
walks. Every-where, on all hands, hidden glens 
lead away into the mountains, and winding path- 
ways provoke to farther advances, and conduct 
to continually fresh discoveries of charming val- 
leys and wodds, new views in the distance, and 
more romantic places of repose. At one place 
we quit the view of the ruin and the plain, where 
serene but busy life displays itself; a few steps 
forward, and the most profound solitude receives 
us; instead of the laughing fields and sloping 
vineyards, solemn, thick beech woods, in which 
for hours we meet no trace of human existence, 
ingulf us. We bury ourselves in the depths of 
the Odenwald—then suddenly we stand on the 
airy peak of the mountain, or a wide ravine rends 
itself out of the hill-side before us, and there 
again lies in our view the whole magnificence of 
the Rhine-plain at our feet. We see in the dis- 
tance the ancient Worms, and the towers of Speier, 
and of Trifells, where King Richard sat in cap- 
tivity; and yonder the ruins of the castle of 
Hambach; and in this one glance comes before 
us a vast fragment of history—the Niebelungen 
Lied, and the old holy Roman Empire, with its 
secular and spiritual electors and princes under 
the emperor, and Luther before the Diet. And 
then sweep before us the crusades; and then 
again the times in which the wild troops of Tu- 
renne came hither from behind that Rhine-stream, 
the French soldiers playing at ball as they came, 
in the. dome of Speier, with the skulls of German 
kings; and, finally, the latest scene of the past, 
when upon that castle of Hambach the German 
and the French tricolor flapped on the same stand- 
ard staff. And these histories which we have 
lived over again in this one view are not yet dead 
and worn out, but still plant themselves in the 
very heart of the present, and intertwine them- 
selves beneath our feet there, in many an intri- 
cate winding. A net-work of boundaries lies 
before us; every fresh glance falls on a fresh ter- 
ritory—upon a different race of the German peo- 
ple. There, toward the south, the ancient Swabia 
shadows itself forth; here, northward, Hesse di- 
vides itself from the Pfalz; there, beyond the 
river, contends the active French spirit against 
the strict old Bavarian discipline, and nourishes 
itself with its beloved traditions and daring hopes. 
Still farther off can we look into this very France 
itself, which, for centuries, has been so fatally 
disastrous to us. These steam-vessels which 
cover the Rhine, and bear in them travelers of 
all nations, are ready to convey us upward to the 
foot of the Alps, or downward to the sea; and 
the busy and restless traffic, which, moving be- 
tween these points, daily rushes to and fro past 
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us, then presses itself into the very center of 
our field of vision.” 

Now lay aside your glass and let us look down 
with unaided eyes upon the town itself. There 
is the University, about equi distant from the 
two large churches. It stands on a market 
place, and a very unpretending building it is. 
It is one of the oldest of the many German uni- 
versities, and was founded in 1386. The library 
numbers about 120,000 volumes. Some of the 
books have made long journeys, and are quite 
historical. The Palatine Library was very valua- 
ble, but when the town was captured by the 
banded Catholics in the Thirty Years’ War, a 
large part of it was sent to Italy as a present to 
Pope Gregory XV, in token of a Roman Catho- 
lic triumph. They lay in the Vatican nearly two 
centuries, but when the general reckoning was 
made in 1815 Pope Pius VII sent them back 
again. What changes had taken place in Ro- 
manism during their long visit to Rome! They 
stand again within sound of the Neckar; but 
Protestant lectures are now read in Protestant 
Heidelberg, and the Roman priests are scarcely 
able to get up a decent Corpus Christi celebra- 
tion. When we visit the library the librarian 
will show us Luther's manuscript translation of 
the Psalms, his “Exhortation to Prayer against 
the Turks,’ and his notes written in an old 
Heidelberg catechism. When Tilly sacked the 
city he made beds for his horses of the Elector’s 
Library, and it was no kind heart or considerate 
mind that prevented him from putting as speedy 
an end to all the books as Cesar did to the first 
Alexandrine Library, or as the Caliph Omar did 
to the second. A short distance from the south- 
west corner of the square on which the Univers- 
ity stands is St. Peter's Church. A little spire 
identifies it. It is the oldest in the place, and 
John Huss nailed his theses on its doors. “He 
there expounded the Reformation doctrines to a 
large multitude of hearers assembled in the 
adjoining church-yard.” On some future occa- 
sion we will visit the church, and get the guide to 
show us the tomb of Olympia Morata, the female 
philosopher of Italy. She was a remarkable 
woman. Ferrara in Italy was her home, and 
she was instructress to the Duchess of Ferrara. 
But she espoused Protestant principles, which 
made her odious at Court. Owing to her father’s 
death she had to take charge of her three sisters 
and one brother, in whose education she took 
special interest. In 1548 she married a German 
student, who was attending medical lectures in 
Ferrara. She returned with him to Germany, 
and delivered lectures in the University of Heidel- 
berg. She died at the early age of twenty-nine, 
and after her death her works, comprising many 
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volumes of a literary and religious character, were 
published at Basle in Switzerland. But Italy has 
been noted for her accomplished women as well 
as for the encouragement given them. Elena 
Lucrezia Cornaro died 1684. She received the 
Doctor’s degree at the University of Padua. She 
was a poetess, musician, astronomer, and mathe- 
matician, and spoke fluently Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, and French. But Novella 
d’Andrea was a still more remarkable woman. 
Her father was a law professor in the University 
of Bologna, and she frequently filled his chair and 
lectured to the students. She was very beautiful 
withal, and we are told that when she lectured 
a vail was drawn before her face to prevent dis- 
tracting the students’ attention.- But Moore 
tells it— 
‘* A vail was drawn before her, 
Lest, if her charms were seen, the students 
Should let their young eyes wander o’er her, 
And quite forget their jurisprudence.” 


Laura Bassi was Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Bologna. 
She was an LL. D., and her lectures were at- 
tended by many learned ladies from France and 
Germany. Ihave been told that Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti’s predecessor in the Greek chair of Bologna 
was occupied by a woman, Matilda Tambroni. 
The Church of the Holy Ghost is the largest in 
Heidelberg. It comgains the dust of the Elect- 
ors, and is divided by a partition, so that the 
Roman Catholics worship in one part and the 
Protestants in the other. Away to our left—the 
right of the engraving—on the outskirts of the 
town is the English graveyard. The names of 
many Americans are there; and while distant 
friends were hoping for the best, they were dying 
in a foreign land; and surely Heidelberg is a fit 
place to die in as well as live at. Now take up 
your glass again. That hill which rises so high 
up on the opposite side of the Neckar is the 
Heiligenberg, or Mountain of the Saints. At 
the foot of it are the remains of the little house 
where Luther rested on his way from the Diet at 
Worms. The Heiligenberg is almost as high as 
the mountain back of us, and is far more histor- 
ical. It was once crowned with a Roman fort. 
Afterward one of the French kings had a sum- 
mer residence there; and now you can see with 
your glass the ruins of the castle and Church of 
St. Michael. But you can not see the trenches 
which Tilly dug for besieging Heidelberg—we 
must wait for a visit there to see them. Do you 
see that path which rises up the side of the 
Heiligenberg? I can see it without a glass. 
That is the Philosophenweg, or Philosopher's 
path. It goes up amid the vineyards. For cen- 
turies that path has been there, and it has been 
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the favorite promenade of many of the German 
thinkers. It was Hegel’s favorite walk, and, in 
all probability, it was here that he conceived his 
pantheistic themes. In cheerless countries and 
cloudy weather you can not sympathize with him, 
but from this day forth you can not so much 
wonder that his heart ran away with his mind. 
It is not so much a mystery now what Mrs. 
Browning says: 
*‘God himself, with some, 
Is apprehended as the bare result 
Of what his hand materially has made.” 


You see that string of houses on the opposite bank 
of the Neckar. In that cozy little cottage lives 
Chevalier Bunsen. The melancholy Strauss, 
the author of ¢he rationalistic Life of Christ, 
lives somewhere close by, though I can not see 
his house. He is but seldom visited, and shuns 
society. He has been no less unfortunate in his 
domestic relations than skeptical in his theolog- 
ical opinions. He is said to have been a room- 
mate of our Dr. Nast. How different is their 
old age! Nast has grown.old in beautifying the 
temple which Strauss spent his lifetime in trying 
to deface and demolish. 

But you are anxious to see the castle. Now 
you must not expect one style of architecture 
alone. The different parts of the castle display 
the different taste of the German princes, as well 
as the style in vogue in the different periods 
when they were built. You see those statues in 
the niches of the fagade. They are the repre- 
sentations of Charlemagne’s successors. How 
fierce their thick armor and heavy battle-axes 
make them look! They are carved from red 
sandstone, and the ivy vines are winding more 
of their arms around them with every passing 
summer. There is a female castellan. She will 
lead us through. “You are countrymen of Mr. 
Longfellow, are you not?’ says Katrina. - “I 
know him; he has spent many a day in the differ- 
ent parts of this castle. ‘You know he wrote a 
great deal of ‘Hyperion’ about this castle. I 
have a nice copy of that book, and think a great 
deal of it, because Mr. Longfellow gave it to 
me”—and Katrina told the truth, We must 
some time visit the Golden Star Inn down in the 
town where Longfellow roamed. He was always 
a favorite ‘in Heidelberg. Now up a tower, now 
down a cellar, now stepping over crumbling 
ruins, now fairly entangled in a thick growth of 
ivy, now in the old chapel of the Electors, now 
in the museum, now in the great hall, now in the 
great cellar; but here we must stop a moment. 
Here is the famous wine tun of Heidelberg. 
One of the earliest Electors built an immense 
wine tun. That was destroyed in war. Another 








was built on a more magnificent scale, but that 
met the same fate. The present one was built 
in 1752 It is thirty-six feet long and twenty- 
four high. It holds eight hundred hogsheads of 
wine. You ascend to the top of it by a flight of 
stairs. There is a floor on the top and a balus- 
trade around it. Many a festive day has been 
spent by music and dancing on this Heidelberg 
tun. It is now empty, but Katrina says it has 
been filled more than once with choice wine. 
The first question put to a German by his friends 
on his return from Heidelberg is, “‘Haben sie das 
grosse fass gesehen?’—“Have you seen the 
great cask?’ We are now going to the most 
beautiful part of the castle. But to do it we 
must walk through the central court, pass into 
the second one through the old gateway—how 
fierce and frowning are those jagged teeth of the 
portcullis above our heads!—and then into an 
adjoining court by another gateway. This latter 
gateway is unique. The sides are knotty, and 
gnarled to represent cedar posts, though of red 
sandstone. Over them run ivy vines of the 
same red sandstone. They were chiseled two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and yet so natural 
are those pillars and so delicate and perfect the 
tracery of the leaves and branches of the para- 
sitical ivy, that you are disposed to question the 
fact the longer you behold it. I call it a gate- 
way: “Nein,” says Katrina, “triumph bogen”— 
triumphal arch. Now that calls to mind a bit of 
English history. The Elector Frederick V mar- 
ried an English princess, Elizabeth Stuart, a 
daughter of James I, of England, and grand- 
daughter of Mary, Queen of Scots. This gate- 
way was built by the Elector for the reception of 
his English bride. Some time after their marriage 
the Elector was offered the crown of Bohemia. 
At first he refused to accept it; but Mrs. Jame- 
son, with a few master-touches, gives the whole 
picture: “When her husband hesitated to accept 
the crown of Bohemia, this high-hearted wife ex- 
claimed, ‘Let me rather eat dry bread at a king’s 
table than feast at the board of an elector;’ and 
it seemed as if some avenging demon hovered in 
the air to take her literally at her word, for she 
and her family lived to eat dry bread, ay, and 
to beg it, too, before they ate it, but she would 
be a queen.” The beautiful facade of the Eliza- 
bethan palace is now in ruins, though some of 
the niches still hold their knights of the red 
sandstone order. 

You see that seat under the elm-tree. In the 
latter part of July, 1857, an interesting couple 
might be seen sitting there every morning while 
the dew was yet on the ground. The young man 
was of slender build and medium hight. His 
face was of marble whiteness, while his long, 
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thin curls of black hair formed a contrast to it, 
which made him a man of the most striking ap- 
pearance. His eyes were large.and prominent, 
and, though his face wore a majesty and calm- 
ness, you could see that it had been worh by con- 
sumption. He always had his sketeh-book with 
him, and labored on it as much as his strength 
would allow, but at every little interval he would 
straighten himself, draw a long breath, and give 
an almost inaudible gasp. Then, after a few 
moments’ conversation with his companion, he 
would again be transferring the sandstone knight 
and climbing vines to his sketeh-book. His 
wife’s face was not very unlike his in expression. 
In eyes and hair she bore a striking resemblance 
to him. But she was healthy, and wore that rud- 
diness which, for aught we know, is the greatest 
blessing of English fogs. He seemed to be 
about twenty-eight and she twenty-three. That 
was Robert Alfred Vaughan and his wife. He 
had published his volume of poems a few years 
previously, and only a short time ago had he 
given to the world his “Hours with the Mystics.” 
His pastoral and literary duties ané labors had 
undermined his frail constitution, and he had 
come to Heidelberg in search of health. His 
poems had marked him as a gifted Christian 
poet, and his “Hours with the Mystics” com- 
bined so much of erudition, and spirituality, and 
polish of style that the thinkers of Oxford and 
Cambridge were wondering that such a man 
could be found within the pale of the Independ- 
ent Church. They could hate Henry Rogers be- 
cause of his biting satire, but Vaughan they 
could not lift a finger against. Two months 
after Vaughan and his wife sat last in front of 
the ruins of the Elizabethan Palace at Heidel- 
berg; they might have been seen under very dif- 
ferent circumstances in an up-stair room of a 
house in the neighborhood of Hyde Park, Lon- 
don. It was when England was in mourning’ for 
her massacred sons and daughters in India. 
Young Vaughan and his wife had just heard that 
several of their own blood relations had been 
butchered by the inhuman Sepoys. Their two 
children were scarcely old enough to know what 
death was, but they seemed to share their parents’ 
grief. But that scene we would not intrude 
upon. A month afterward and the sainted 
Vaughan was in his grave. The British Quar- 
terly already shows the absence of his pen, and 
the father finds it a difficult task to send it to 
the world without being graced with the sprightly 
erudition of his son. If the Eclectic Review 
calls “Hours with the Mystics,” “a Gothic Tem- 
ple,” may we not call its author both a skillful 
architect and a beloved saint? 

The right end of the castle as it fronts us is 
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the Elizabethan Palace. We have been in the 
court in the rear, and now let us retrace our 
steps through the Triumphal Arch, and walk 
along the path back of the castle. Now we 
stand just. opposite that high tower at the left 
end of the castle. You see the chasm between 
the path where we stand and the tower; how 
dark and gloomy! That was the castle most 
three centuries ago. On the other side the moat 
is one half of a tower firmly joined to the main 
castle; the other half was blown from it by the 
French, and now it hangs by one corner, though 
half-way to the bottom of the moat. You will 
not wonder that the tower was not blown into 
atoms, becatse the walls were twenty-two feet 
thick. The hanging half is inclined like the 
tower of Pisa. Its top is covered with small 
trees and intertwined ivy vines. There is a 
table, and around it is a party regaling them- 
selves with Neckar wine and sandwiches. Here 
in front of our path are seats, and there is the 
eastle restaurant. There is the Mannheim band. 
They are just going to play—would you have 
thought it?—they are striking up “Yankee 
Doodle.” You may be sure some American has 
put that in their heads and paid them well for it. 
You can tell all the Americans on these seats by 
the way they listen to the band. Every other 
evening a concert is held in the open air around 
the restaurant, and visitors pay a few kreutzers 
for the privilege of drinking beer or coffee and 
eating sandwiches and talking with their friends, 
all within sound of incomparable German music. 
“Yankee Doodle” is over. Now let us walk 
down by those fir-trees to the left of the castle. 
We must follow the path which leads to the great 
Heidelberg terrace. On the picture it looks 
like a large bridge spanning a precipice. Now 
we get a new view; we ean see the windings of 
the Neckar for miles. There is the silver thread 
twisting around mountains, crossing plains, wa- 
tering fields, and playing along under the 
windows of so many quiet villages. All along 
its course you see the rafts with their freight 
of jolly boatmen. Take your glass again; you 
see seven on that one; one is steering, four are 
sitting on a log, and they are looking up toward 
the castle as they smoke so leisurely. They are 
as happy, too, as any of the Electors who ever 
lived in it. The other two are doing something 
to that keg; yes, one is tilting it up while the 
other holds the jug. Verily, no man is more a 
German than a German sailor. About a mile 
farther up the Neckar is the Wolfsbrunnen— 
Wolf’s Fountain. It is where people go to sit in 
the cool shade and eat good trout. Some time 
when we go there the landlord will show us his 
trout house, and the troughs where he keeps his 
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different-sized trout. Better trout never swam in 
American water. But time flies. We have no 
time now to regale ourself with their beauty or 
luxury. 

It would be unpardonable to mention the 
Wolfsbrunnen without giving the readers of the 
Repository the legend with which it is connected, 
and from which it takes its name: 

When the Jettenbuhl at Heidelberg—the hill 
on which the castle stands—was yet a thick 
forest there lived in its shade a prophetess by 
the name of Jette. She was of noble, majestic 
figure, and in dignity and grace she resembled 
one of the immortals. A young nobleman from 
the land of the Franks heard of the prophetess. 
He determined to find out where she lived and 
ask her concerning his fate. His heart knew 
no fear, but as he now stood ‘before her, and she 
seemed to him as a maid from Walhalla, he 
grew dispirited after she asked him about his 
mission. “Noble lady,” said he, “the gift has 
been given to thee to look into the future; let me 
know my future.” Jette cast an inquiring look 
upon the noble young hero, and a sudden change 
seemed to have taken place in herheart. “Come 
again to-morrow,” said she, “as soon as the sun 
begins to set; meanwhile I will ask the figures.” 
The young man appeared the next day at the ap- 
pointed hour in the consecrated grove. He found 
the prophetess musing and almost melancholy. 
“What say the figures?” asked the young man. 
She shook her goddess-like head and sighed. 
“The meaning has not been made quite clear to 
me,” said she, “but I fear that the stars of our 
life touch each other.” “I should then be more 
than fortunate,” exclaimed the young man, and 
he sank at her feet, seized her hand and covered 
it with kisses. “Then will you join your lot to 
mine?’ asked the prophetess. The young man 
swore it by all the gods. “Then our happiness 
must never be known to men,” said the prophet- 
ess, and she pointed to him the fountain, which 
is now known by the name of the Wolfsbrunnen, 
as the spot for their future home. On the first 
evening after the vow, as the young hero drew 
near the fountain, a fearful spectacle was pre- 
sented to him. The prophetess lay upon the 
cold earth, and upon her corpse stood a hideous 
wolf tearing it to pieces. The moon lighted up the 
awful scene. The young man drew his sword in 
a moment from its sheath, and pierced the side 
of the frightful beast. The wolf resisted, but 
was soon overpowered by the sword, and fell 
dead at the young man’s feet. The prophetess 
was buried beside the fountain, and ever since 
then it has borne the name of Wolfsbrunnen— 
Wolf’s Fountain. (From Dr. Alons Schreiber’s 
Sagen aus den Rheingegenden. ) 





Away up the Neckar all along its banks are 
castle ruins clinging to the rocks. No one 
knows their history. They are much older than 
most of the Rhine castles. It would be a wise 
man who could write a true chapter in the his- 
tory of a European castle. If we sometimes 
regret the absence of such grand legacies as the 
middle ages have bequeathed to Europe on river- 
bank and mountain peak, we may be thankful 
that we have none of their dark history. With 
what secret dungeons, what instruments of tor- 
ture, what unheard mercy-cries is every old cas- 
tle-ruin associated! Could those old stones tell 
what they had seen the world would revolt at the 
horrid recital. The Rhine is the home of legend- 
ry, the Neckar is a string of antique pearls, 
and as such the world regards them; but what 
horrid deeds have been done upon their banks! 
A hall of gallant knights and “faire ladyes,” a 
hawking excursion where all is gallantry, a tour- 
nament where all is bravery—these are very 
beautiful groves for the imagination to revel in; 
but the damp chills of under-water life, the clank 
of heavy, rusty chains, airless recesses, sunless 
closets, oaken chests, and blood-bespotted floors, 
and tables, and walls—these strip Lake Leman, 
the Neckar, and the Rhine of half their romance. 
May be this shade is coming over my thoughts, 
because of that heavy cloud that is coming down 
the Neckar along the side of the mountain. 
You and I must some time take an excursion up 
the Neckar in that little steamer which has just 
left Heidelberg bridge. For the present we must 
avoid that cloud. - It is even now below us, and 
if we take that path which winds to the right 
above the ‘castle, we will have another view, and 
that must be our parting one. Now we are on 
that point to the right of the castle. It is the 
Molkenkur, where we find a good restaurant. 
Yes, we have missed the storm, and there is the 
Rhine, and there the Neckar meets it. Yonder 
are the blue mountains that rise as the eastern 
bulwark of France. It is almost sunset; the last 
rays of the sun are now leaving our feet; now 
they slide down the mountain sides; now they 
make the winding Rhine a row of golden- 
sheeaed mirrors; now they take their leave of the 
Schwetzingen poplars; now they say “good- 
night” to the spire at whose base lies the dust of 
the Hapsburgs; now they tinge the prison walls 
where Coeur de Lion was caged; now they cast 
their parting smiles upon the Mannheim spires; 
now they reach, they pass the hills of France. 
Soon they will be skipping across the Atlantic, 
and while we are down in Heidelberg dreaming 
of our friends at home, the rays of the setting 
sun will be saying good-night to them, we hope 
as happily and hopefully as they did to us. 
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MY YOUNGEST SISTER. 


BY J. EMORY ROUND. 


OUNGEST sister! I love those words. In 

writing them I experience a joyful tremor; I 
can not pronounce them without delight. I find 
in them the concentration of all that is dear in 
the memories of childhood, the sum of more than 
half the pleasures of youth, and a large share of 
the riper joys of early manhood. I would not 
be guilty of that blind affection that regards the 
sign instead of the thing signified, and yet I love 
the words I have referred to. And in my deep- 
est reveries, when I lose myself and become in- 
different to all around, though ordinary means 
would often fail to break the current of my medi- 
tations, yet let one pronounce the magic words, 
“youngest sister,’ even in the tamest manner, 
and it instantly awakes me from my dream, calls 
me back to the external world, and fills my mind 
with happy thoughts and most delightful memo- 
ries. There is nothing else like it. Father, 
brother, friend, all have their endearments to my 
heart; loved one, sweet-heart, wife, fill a large 
space in many a noble soul; yet, reader, if you 
have a sister, is there not a hallowed corner in 
your heart, a sanctum sanctorum in your affec- 
tions where her image alone is enshrined? Have 
you a number of sisters? All are dear to you. 
You may regard the eldest with more respect, 
and the others may have peculiar charms for you; 
yet how pertinaciously your tenderest, holiest af- 
fection clings to the youngest of them all! 

In the effort to describe the experience of the 
reader I have simply given my own; so if the 
picture does not apply to you, call it mine, not 
yours. Perhaps in my own bachelor heart I 
overrate the comparative importance of sisterly 
affection; yet if I err, it certainly is a delusion 
by no means dangerous, and one that will not 
injure me though I cling to it all my days. I 
dare not impeach the testimony of my friends 
who know the power of Cupid’s darts and Hy- 
men’s bands; yet if by such experience I must 
endanger my strong, unrivaled affection for my 
youngest sister, I vow perpetual celibacy. 

It was a bitter cold morning in the month of 
February when I first saw my youngest sister. 
Whether I loved her at first sight I hardly know, 
for memory presents only a shadowy outline of 
that day. Yet I do remember how pleased I was 
to hold her in myarms. That privilege was rare, 
but when it came it afforded deep and genuine 
pleasure, mingled, however, with anxiety. I re- 
joiced “with trembling,” fearing lest I should 
harm the precious treasure. I was not generally 
noted for extreme caution; indeed, I was “the 
most heedless of all created mortals.” My father 





always labored to impress this great truth upon 
my mind, and my candid acknowledgment will 
show that his efforts were not in vain. Yet under 
the powerful influence of a sister’s love my heed- 
lessness temporarily disappeared, and neither 
father nor mother ever had occasion to complain 
that I was heedless of her safety. My affection 
was not entirely blind. Some tell us that affec- 
tion disguises the faults of those we love, so that 
we are as apt to admire the faults as the virtues. 
It was not so with me. I loved little Ducky; I 
loved to hold her; I loved to see her smiling 
face; I loved, above all things, to hear her laugh; 
but with all my affection I never loved to hear 
her cry. Justice to her requires me to state that 
such occurrences were astonishingly rare. 

I shall never forget the christening, nor the 
exciting discussion which preceded it. Of all 
the great agitations of the day this was the most 
important. Presidential campaigns have had 
their interest, and my mind has been as thor- 
oughly enlisted in them as any one. The tariff, 
the Mexican war, the Wilmot proviso, the Fugi- 
tive-Slave law, the Nebraska bill, and the Le 
compton Constitution, have in turn disturbed the 
public mind and threatened the stability of the 
American Union. But none of' these subjects 
ever rivaled in interest the great queStion, by 
what name shall our little sister be known? 

It was at a genuine, old-fashioned quarterly 
meeting in northern Pennsylvania that the chris- 
tening took place. The ordinance was adminis- 
tered by the presiding elder, whom I then re- 
garded as the best man and the greatest divine 
of this or any other age. I suppose he invoked 
the holy Trinity and applied the symbol of cleans- 
ing grace; but I was too much absorbed to notice 
that; I only listened to hear the name. Sena- 
tors and representatives never attended to a great 
debate with half the interest. They tell us of 
the breathless suspense of the vast assemblage 
when the clerk of our house of representatives 
announced the vote on the reference of President 
Buchanan's Lecompton message; but I will war- 
rant that not one of them listened with a tithe 
of the anxiety that I felt to hear the elder au- 
thoritatively pronounce my sister's name. 

Shall I mention the name? It would not seem 
unreasonable that I should, but I have my scru- 
ples upon the subject. With all my poverty Iam 
somewhat aristocratic. I am not descended from 
the Stuarts, or the Tudors; nor even from the 
Winthrops, or Mathers, or Stoddards. I am not 
aware that my ancestry comprise any of the ¥an 
Tromps, or Van Twillers, or Stuyvesants. In- 
deed, beyond the name and occupation of my 
great grandfather I am as ignorant of my ances- 
tors as of the hyperboreans. But our family is 
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our family, notwithstanding. I should be horri- 
fied at the thought of having my sister's name 
profaned by a repetition from a hundred and fifty 
thousand tongues, even though they be of a class 
so intelligent as we expect among the readers of 
the Repository. So pardon me, gentle reader, 
you can not know her real name. For the pur- 
poses of the present sketch we will imagine that 
she was called Adalaide. 

I was disappointed when I heard the name. 
My own party was defeated. I was in the house 
of God and dared not get angry there; but after 
the meeting was over and we had started for our 
home, my brother and myself expressed a mutual 
sympathy in the matter and laid our plans to 
secure redress. We had heard of boys. that on 
being offended with their parents had manifested 
their indignation by running away. Now, under 
ordinary circumstances nothing could possibly 
have induced us to think of such a thing; but in 
our present state of excitement it was just what 
we wanted. We chose the same remedy which 
political ultraists often threaten to adopt; namely, 
to dissolve the Union and set up for ourselves. 
Such was our unanimous conclusion ere we 
reached home on the afternoon of that eventful 
day. Before night our plans were completed. 
About midnight I was to awake and arouse my 
brother, and then we were to glide noiselessly 
from the house and run till out of sight. Of 
course we should go to sea. We expected to 
reach Cincinnati by the following night; another 
day's travel, we supposed, would bring us to Ore- 
gon, another to Boston, and a fourth to Canada, 
where we expected to find the sea. We were 
then to rise from success to success, accumulate 
great wealth, and then return. Then we would 
get Adalaide away, have her christened over 
again, and live in splendor and happiness the re- 
mainder of our days. We were interrupted many 
times while discussing this plan, and that added 
to our rage; but at length all the details were 
settled, and we laid our heads upon our pillows, 
as we truly thought, for the last night's rest in 
our parental cottage. 

Strange to say our plan failed; the Union was 
not dissolved. All was contrived right, but there 
was one loose joint, and, unfortunately, that one 
was the firstone we came to. All depended upon 
my waking in the night—a thing I have seldom 
done in my whole life—a thing I never did in 
those haleyon days. Not waking up, of course 
we did not go; not going, we failed to reach the 
sea; not going to sea, we failed of our contem- 
plated wealth; and, worst of all, our sister was 
still called Adalaide. Night after night our plan 
was remodeled and readopted. Every time I felt 
sure I should awake for this once, but never did 





sleep leave my eyes for a single instant, from the 
time I closed them in the evening till I heard my 
parents on the following morning. Thus our 
great nullification and disunion scheme shared 
the fate of the similar plans of Calhoun and his 
coadjutors. May a kind Providence consign 
every such project to the same happy oblivion! 

My sister grew and waxed strong in spirit, but 
her physical strength failed to increase in its due 
proportion. She smiled, she laughed, she played. 
Her little blue eye was as full of gentleness as a 
clear evening sky is of stars. Mentally and 
morally she was all we could wish, but physically 
she was far “behind the times.” Months and 
years had gone by since she had passed the age 
when children generally walk, and yet Ducky 
could only creep; till we began to fear that in 
strength she would always be an infant. Old 
nurses drew on their longest visages as they spec- 
ulated upon the probable cause and remedy. 
My mother’s treatment of the case consisted of 
indefinite dippings and showerings. I thought 
mother was cruel sometimes. In late autumn, 
just before daylight, she would take Ducky from 
the bed regardless of her cries; she would carry 
her through the cold air to a tub that stood at 
the distance of a few yards from the house, and 
after breaking the thin film of ice upon the sur- 
face she would plunge the shuddering infant in 
as coolly and unmercifully as a dentist would 
draw your molars. But now the scene changes, 
and we behold our sister wrapped up in her warm 
flannel sheets again. She begins to laugh, and 
soon her eyes fairly sparkle with delight. Our 
preachers do n’t find me skeptical when they tell 
us that trials increase the intensity of succeeding 
joys. They often illustrate this very finely; but 
what further illustration does one need who has 
witnessed such a scene as I have just described? 
The cold shudder, the despairing look, the pierc- 
ing wail, the cracking ice, the fearful, shivering 
plunge, and now the warm flannel again, and 
presently the cheerful smile, the sparkling eye, 
the soft and quiet laugh to think that all is over 
for a time; what a type is this of all the trials 
and successes through which we pass from earth 
to heaven! 

Whether this treatment proved efficient, or 
whether nature herself in due time furnished her 
own remedy, matters but little now. Certain it 
is that our sister began to walk. What joy fills 
every heart! How all delight to watch her efforts! 
Now she goes toddling, toddling along, and now 
she falls, and then how loud the laugh that rings 
throughout the dwelling, and how quietly she 
smiles as she rises to renew the effort) And soon 
she begins to talk. George rejoices to hear her 
call his name, although in her infantile dialect 
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she makes it Daw; Sarah is delighted to hear 
her cry out Sa; and the writer himself, who re- 
joices in the name of the honored Bishop Emory, 
is pleased as he finds his own name tortured into 
Meeo. Soon this pleasant excitement passes 
away, summer comes, and we leave our sister 
with our good mother, and roam all over the 
fields playing hide and seek, or engaging in the 
semi-barbarous amusement of playing ‘“‘lickity- 
cut” with flags and hickory switches. Still we 
love our sister; we are e*en affected with jeal- 
ousy, the frequent concomitant of love, and many 
a rude quarrel did we have upon our return home 
because Sarah kissed her first, because she liked 
George’s berries best, and so on, 

School-days came. Poets have sung their 
praise, and philosophers have discoursed upon 
their excellence. My own account of them shall 
not abound either in poetry or philosophy. In 
plain, common-sense English they were long and 
tiresome; in the language we would use in later 
years, they were “most decided bores.” How 
many inexplicable mysteries hung round our vil- 
lage school-house! The master read his rules, 
but we failed to get a practieal understanding of 
them. “No whispering allowed,” and yet buzz-z-z 
resounded through the room from morning till 
night. “No looking out of the window,” and yet 
every passer-by was carefully inspected; and if 
we had carried out our plan of going to sea, I 
doubt whether we could have watched the clouds 
as carefully and constantly on ship-board, as we 
did from the windows of our little school-house. 
Occasionally the master resolved to “turn over a 
new leaf,” and then how he strode up and down 
that room in his sublime majesty! Every pair 
of hands was folded with military precision; 
every little ear was “boxed” as faithfully as are 
the Repositories which our friend Carlton sends 
to brother Magee for us New Englanders. 

One day Adalaide went to school with us. So 
sweet and pleasant a child could not fail to be 
the object of general remark, and all day long 
the buzz went on with great rapidity, and now 
and then a laugh was mingled with it as our sis- 
ter transgressed the proprieties of the place by 
talking aloud. In due time the master’s patience 
was exhausted—a “new leaf’ must now be 
“turned over.” With loud threats and imposing 
vociferations he proceeds to make an auto da fé 
I begin to wonder whether Adalaide is to have a 
share in this indiscriminate punishment. As he 
draws nearer my fear increases. Now my near- 
est neighbor has his turn, now my own ears ring, 
and he raises his hand as if for another blow. I 
do n’t believe he could have been so cruel as to 
strike her; but I was then credulous enough to 





suppose he was in earnest, and in a tumult of 
Vor. XIX.—11 


indignation I seized his hand and cried out, “You 
sha’ n't, you sha’ n't!” 

“Sha’ n't, hey?” says the vulgar schoolmaster; 
“we'll see who is the master.” And forthwith 
he leads me to his desk to make me an example 
to the school: He has borne my misconduct too 
long already; he is now fully resolved that one 


of my fingers shall be cut off that he may stick ° 


it upon the side of the school-room as a terror to 
all evil-doers. Many a younger boy than myself 
would have laughed at the foolish threat; but I 
had been accustomed to hear men speak the truth, 
so I believed it all, and for several minutes the 
master and school beheld my terror with the 
greatest glee. I was completely subdued; and 
when in answer to my earnest request he forgave 
me, I was not yet undeceived, but thought the 
master had exhibited toward me a wonderful 
kindness and forbearance. 

I was angry with my sister once. I had just 
returned from school, and finding the door open 
I determined to enter noiselessly and surprise 
them. My mother was seated at her work wiih 
her back toward the door, and Adalaide was 
clinging to the back of the chair. I had ad- 
vanced a few steps and a moment more my pur- 
pose would have been-accomplished; but Ducky 
looked around and saw me. How earnestly I 
shook my head and held my hand to my lips! 
But all to no purpose. Her tongue was too ready, 
and in her childish innocence she cried out, “ Ma, 
Meeo tum.” I was angry. How my mother 
sighed, and how the little creature rolled her eyes 
in wonder to behold my unreasonable rage! How 
differently I now regard those childish words! 
Long years have passed since that hour, and 
strange to say I can think of no passage in my 
sister's history where infantile innocence and 
beauty appeared to better advantage than in the 
unsuspecting look of that moment, and the sim- 
ple, broken expression, “Ma, Meeo tum.” 

My narrative must close. .I have lengthened 
it out so far already that I fear the editor will 
find it necessary to expunge a part or consign 
the whole to oblivion. Occasionally in the inter- 
vals of professional duty I find my way again to 
my quiet home upon the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, and there my youngest sister still remains, 
always ready to greet me with a warm kiss, a 
cheerful laugh, and a hearty welcome. Joyous 
as that welcome always sounds, I have sometimes 
wished I could exchange it for the simple ex- 
pressions of a former day. How happy I should 
be if, on my next visit to my home, I for once 
could find her as before, and hear her childish 
shout, “Ma, Meeo tum!” . 

Last night, after finishing the above, I retired 
to rest, and in my dreams I saw my sister once 
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more. I thought my heavenly Father had called 
both her and her mother home; and for many a 
year I waited for the change that should reunite 
us. Trial, temptation, triumph succeeded each 
other, and it seemed long before the hour of my 
departure came. But though death was slow, he 
was none the less sure. The hills and dales of 
earth at last faded from my view, and the glory 
of heaven began to unfold itself to my raptured 
vision. And in the midst of the celestial bright- 
ness appeared my mother and sister, side by side, 
engaged, not as before in the labors of the flesh, 
but in the eternal adoration of the living God. 
And as my sister's eye had caught my own, she 
rushed toward me with all the ardor of her youth, 
with all the simplicity and innocence of her early 
days, and I hardly knew whether it was the voice 
of an infant or a seraph that cried aloud, “Ma, 
Meeo tum.” . . . I awoke, and wept, and prayed 
that it might not be all a dream. 


——-@e—__—_—. 


“FOR SO HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 
BY LIZZIE GOULD. 


PaLe mother, worn by many an anxious thought, 
Which idle prattlers to thy heart hath brought! 
Robbing thy nights of rest, thy days of joy, 

So much afraid lest sickness should destroy— 
One eye for thee a tireless guard will keep, 

The while ‘‘ He giveth his beloved sleep!’’ 


Sad watcher, bending o’er the couch of death! 
Thou canst not stay the faintly-heaving breath; 
Let other eyes thy patient vigils share, 

Leave the frail sufferer in another’s care; 

All sleepless, thus, thou need’st not wake to weep, 
‘* For so He giveth his beloved sleep!” 


Pause thou of stalwart form and swarthy brow, 
For eager faces watch thy coming now; 

Leave the rough harrow in the unbroken sod; 
Freedom the nightfall gives to worship God. 
No golden pile thy cottage home may keep, 
But there “ He giveth his beloved sleep!’ 


Thou storm-tost wanderer on the trackless sea, 
Sport of the waves that dash in idle glee, 

Dread’st the fierce billows threat’ning to o’erwhelm? 
A skillfal pilot standeth at the helm; 

Sweet be thy rest upon the troubled deep, 

‘‘For there He giveth his beloved sleep!” 


Worn student, taxing still the weary brain, 
Whose wasted strength demands repose in vain! 
The noon of night would beckon thee away; 
Leave the dark problems till another day; 

Full harvest of fresh thought the morn will reap, 
“For so He giveth his beloved sleep!” 


From every idol, Christian, would’st thou part? 
No fount of tears can cleanse thy guilty heart: 
At Jesus’ feet renew thy sacred vow, 

Salvation full shall geal that union now. 

O’er pardoned sin no fruitless mournings keep, 
‘For so He giveth his beloved sleep!” 





THE SEA-BIRD’S SONG. 
BY A. C. JOHNSON. 


Att the stars are dying; 

O’er the wave the winds are flying, 
Freshly, silently; 

Sweetly morn reposes, 

Sprinkling half the sky with roses, 
Gloriously: 

When the sun, ascending, 

O’er the flaming billows bending, 

All the east in fugnace-blazes blending, 
Sparkles thes the sea, 

I, from stony pillow, 

Lightly skim out o’er the billow: 
Joy! joy! joy!-joy! 
Life goes merrily now! 


’Neath a gilded highland, 

Or a glowing cloud-land island, 
Lightly, peacefully, 

Sinks the sun so lowly; 

Evening shadows gather slowly 
Gloriously: 

Clam’rous pxans pealing, 

Round the rocks the rooks are wheeling; 

Zephyr music, rustling, stilly, stealing, 
Whispers along the sea; 

Dipping in the billow— 

Sweeping up to stony pillow— 
Joy! joy! joy! joy! 
Life goes merrily now! 


Clouds benight the ocean; 

Surges swell with deep commotion, 
Fiercely, loftily; 

Black winds howling o’er us, 

Join the deep-toned thunder-chorus, 
Gloriously: 

On the tempest dashes; 

Wave with tumbling mountain clashes; 

Dazzling brine, illumed with lurid flashes, 
Sparkles along the sea: 

High, exulting, flying, 

Heaven’s wild warfare all defying: 
Joy! joy! joy! joy! 
Life goes merrily now! 

——ege——_—_ 


LINES WRITTEN IN A BROTHER'S BIBLE.* 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Accept this book as a parting token 

Of love, whose fullness can ne’er be spoken; 

Of anxious love, which will wake to weep, 

And pray for thee when all others sleep; 

Of yearning love, which can never die, 

Dear son of the mother who dwells on high. 
Receive this ‘‘chart”’ from thy sister’s hand; 
May it guide thy soul to the happy land! 

And shouldst thou return to thy friends no more, 
Shouldst thou find a grave on some distant shore, 
May we meet on high where no partings come, 
And where sin can not shadow our peaceful home! 


* He went, but he came not back; his grave 1s made, but 
whether on the lane or in the sea we know not. 
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PAUL’S RESOLUTION. 


BY MARY JANE PHILLIPS. 


WAS watching alone with the dead. For the 
last hour no human presence had been in the 
room with me, and not a sound had broken in 
upon the solemn stillness, save the gentle ticking 
of the watch upon the table, or the still gentler 
beating of the life-watch within my own bosom. 

Still I did not feel alone. Somehow it seemed 
to me that spiritual life was all about me. You 
will say this was the effect of my imagination— 
perhaps it was so; for, from my earliest child- 
hood, I had always been given to strange dreams. 
But as moment after moment glided noiselessly 
into eternity a sort of nervous fear crept almost 
imperceptibly over me; a dread of something— 
I knew not what. 

I was not afraid of the corpse: it was a melan- 
choly pleasure to me to watch beside it, and wet 
the linen over the fair young face. I had known 
and loved Ellen Clare for many years. We had 





played together in the days of childhood, studied 
together through the years of girlhood, and been 
bosom friends up to the day of her death. And 
now it was by my own urgent solicitations that I 
was left to watch alone with her corpse. The 
thought of being afraid had not once crossed my 
mind when I undertook the task, and I should 
have felt hurt indeed if any one had intimated to 
me that such might be the case. 

Still, as the tiny hands of the watch slowly 
neared the hour of midnight—that hour so 
fraught with mysterious and supernatural fan- 
cies—I grew restless and uneasy. In: vain I 
tried to reason with myself and hush the loud 
beating of my heart; for it seemed to me, in 
spite of my better judgment, that I was about 
to see or hear something strange and wonderful. 

I arose and paced the floor, silently and slowly, 
thinking thus to shake off the unpleasant feelings 
which oppressed me, but they clung to me tena- 
ciously. Wearying of the exertion I sat down 
again in the easy chair which had been placed 
for my accommodation near the low table, on 
which the lamp was dimly burning. 

I had sat there perhaps five minutes, when a 
slight noise arrested my attention. I listened; 
again I heard it, and then my name was dis- 
tinctly pronounced in a loud whisper! 

I gazed eagerly around the room, while a cold 
chill crept slowly over me, and I felt my very 
hair rising’ upon my head. I knew I was not 
mistaken—I knew this was not the effect of an 
over-excited imagination, and I was just think- 
ing how I would summon some member of the 





family to sit with me the rest of the night, when, 
chancing to look up, I was horrified to see a | 








snow-white hand put aside the muslin curtain, 
and a ghastly, haggard face peer in at the half 
open window! 

O, never—never shall I forget that face, so 
white and ghostly, with its two great black eyes 
staring in upon me, and the jetty lock straggling 
over the high forehead and down the hollow 
cheeks! And when the white lips moved, and 
again my name was pronounced in the same 
hollow whisper, which had so startled me a few 
moments before, I sprang from my seat, and 
should have screamed with terror, had not my 
lips and tongue been so palsied with my fright 
that they refused their office. 

“Do n't be frightened,’ said the presence at 
the window, in a low voice, “it is only I—it is 
only Paul; for the love-of heaven let me in.” 

What a relief those few words were you can 
well imagine. I breathed freely again; but it 
was several moments before I sufficiently recov- 
ered from my terror to have a correct idea of 
the true state of affairs. Then I stepped to the 
door, and softly turning the key I opened it, 
when Paul, the very picture of utter and hopeless 
desolation, tottered into the room. He went 
straight to the place, where the beautiful clay 
was reposing, and folded back the linen from the 
lovely face. He gazed long and passionately 
upon the still features, and rained burning tears 
and kisses upon the marble brow; then kneel- 
ing, he clasped his hands and bowed his head, 
while the tide of agony that swept over his soul 
shook his frame as with a mighty tempest. 

O! it was fearful to see him thus. It was ter- 
rible to look upon his great sorrow; and though 
I feared words at such a time would be but idle 
things, I resolved to try to comfort him. So I 
crept softly to his side, and whispered him, how 
Ellen was not dead, but only gone a little before 
us, to dwell in the beautiful country where all 
was life, and light,.and joy. I reminded him of 
the promises of our blessed Savior, and assured 
him that it would be but a little while, a very 
little while, before we should go to dwell with 
her in that better land, if we lived worthily and 
well as she had doney and put our trust in the 
Father of all. 

At first my words fell all unheeded; but before 
I ceased speaking, Paul turned his face toward 
me and listened with child-like attention to what 
I was saying. 

“Tt will do. for you to talk,” said he, when I 
had done, “for you know nothing of my great 
sorrow; you can not understand the terrible 
agony which is pressing upon me, crushing the 
very tife out of my soul; and you can not sym- 
pathize with me.” 

“But I loved her, Paul; even as a dear sister 


| 


| 
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I loved her; and though, in the nature of things, 
I could not bestow upon her the same kind of 
affection which you gave her, still she was very 
nearto me. When she was first taken ill, I flew 
to her bedside and watched faithfully over her, 
hoping against hope, that she might get well. 
And when the fearful whisper went round, “She 
must die,” it seemed as though I should die too, 
my sorrow was so great. But when the death 
scene came, and I saw how calmly and triumph- 
antly she walked down into the dark valley, I 
mourned for her no longer. It seemed to me 
\icked to wish her back again, when the change 
to her was such a glorious one.” 

Paul bowed his head upon his hands and wept. 

“Could you have seen her, Paul, in that last 
hour, you. would not be so comfortless. Ah! 
what blessed words she spoke' How sweetly 
their echoes must have sounded along the halls 
of eternity! I almost hear the music of her 
voice now, as when she murmured, ‘It is beau- 
tiful, yes, it is beautiful to die! I almost see 
her sweet face, as it looked when the golden gates 
were opened to receive her pure spirit, and the 
glory of the upper world seemed to shine down 
‘for a moment, illumining every feature with a 
celestial halo! O, Paul, Paul, do not grieve for 
her so bitterly. Do not weep for her so hope- 
lessly, for she said you must not ,mourn for her, 
but bear it patiently, and she would wait for you 
on the other side.” 

“Did she send me that message? Are you 
sure these were her very words?’ cried Paul, 
springing to his feet, and gazing upon me half 
eagerly, half wildly. 

“Tam very sure, Paul, for I was standing di- 
rectly over her and wiping her brow. Her eyes 
were already dim, and her sweet voice trembled; 
but a smile of angelic beauty was on her white 
lips as she murmured, ‘Tell Paul not to mourn 
for me, but bear it patiently. 
wait for him on the other'side.’ These were her 
last words, Paul; and will you not heed them?’ 

I looked up at Paul, and saw that a wonderful 
change had come over him. The look of utter, 
hopeless woe was gone frem his face, and some- 





Tell him I will 


the dawn of day. Moment after moment glided 
into the waveless sea of the past, and then the 
east began to light up with the rosy glow of com- 
ing morning. The stars paled out one by one; 
the birds awoke from their slumbers and began 
to pour forth their matin songs, while all nature 
seemed overflowing with life and joy. 

Then Paul arose, and giving one long, linger- 
ing look of unutterable love to the still features 
of the dead, and one last kiss, he passed from 
the room without speaking, and went away. 

That day Ellen was buried; and though I 
looked anxiously, expecting Paul would be among 
the mourners, he was not there. I wondered much 
at this, but learned afterward that he dared not 
trust himself to see his beloved lowered to her last 
resting-place, for fear he should lose all command 
of himself and make a public display of the 
great love he had borne her. 

That night there was an unusual stir in the 
village, and we learned that Paul was missing, 
and could not be found. Great was the excite- 
ment, and diligent search was made, but it was 
not till long after midnight that he was discov- 
ered sitting beside the grave of Ellen Clare, in 
the quiet church-yard. 

Friends tried to persuade him away from the 
place, but he only laughed at them, and laid his 
face upon the fresh mound and nestled beside it, 
as a weary infant would nestle to a mother's 
bosom. Alas, poor Paul! his reasen was gone, 
and for many days after this he lay in a brain 
fever. For a long time it was feared he would 
never get well; but gradually his constitution 
triumphed over his disease, and the third week of 
his illness the physicians pronounced him conva- 
lescent. 

I was,with him much of the time, for, as 
Ellen's dear friend, he loved to have me near 
him. One day he was bolstered up in an easy 
chair, and [ sat on a low ottoman at his feet, 


reading to him from a book which she had loved, 


| when suddenly he stopped me by saying he had 


something he wished to tell me. 
I looked up and listened, and he said in a low 


| voice, “ Did you know I am going to be a min- 


thing very like a mournful smile played around | 


his lips, as he murmured, “ Yes, yes, Ellen, I will 
heed your dying words, I wil/ bear it patiently, 
and live so as to join you ‘ on the other side.’” 
He stood gazing directly into the sweet face 
as he spoke thus; then pressing one fund kiss 
upon the marble-like brow, he folded the linen to 
its place again and sat down close by the still 
form of his first and only love. I stole back to 
my easy chair with a feeling of joy at my heart, 
for I knew my words had been like healing balm 
to the sorrowing one, and patiently waited for 





ister?” 

“No,” replied I; “I thought you intended to 
be a physician.” 

“Yes, and I shall be a physician if I am a 
minister, shall I not? The only difference will 
be that I shall prescribe for the sould instead of 
the body,” said Paul, with a faint smile. 

“Ah, I understand,” said I; “but what has 
caused you to form this resolution?’ 

“Ellen. She came to me last night in a dream, 
and talked with me long and sweetly. She told 
me it was my duty to bear the glad tidings of 
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salvation to the world, and to proclaim from the 
walls of Zion, “Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.’. Then she told me why it was that she 
was called away. She said I had given to her 
the worship which was rightfully due to the Al- 


mighty, and become so blinded to spiritual things, | 


by my love for a mortal, that the Father had 
called her so I might be saved. 
be saved,’ said she, in tones whose melody still 
echoes in my heart—“ I will wait for you on the 
other side, and you will live so as to meet me 
there! You will go forth into the world a wiser 
and better man, carrying comfort to the broken- 
hearted, rest to the weary, and a healing panacea 
to sin-sick and sorrowing souls! Farewell!’ I 
reached out to embrace her, but she was gone; 
and springing from my slumbers, I found that 
the light of morning had stolen into the room, 
and my pet robin was singing cheerily in the lilac- 
tree by the window, while my dear mother was 
keeping watch beside me.” 

“Did you'tell her your dream?” said I. 

“No,” replied Paul, slowly, “I did not tell it 
.o her, and I presume I shall never tell it to any 
one again. I should not have told it to you, but 
you know all about my sorrow; then, too, I wished 
to explain to you why I have formed this new 
resolution. Jf J live, I shall be a minister.” 

He did live, and he was a minister. But the 
scene of his labors of love was far away in the 
western world. I seldom saw him after he was 
ordained, but we corresponded regularly; and his 
letters were characterized by a high-toned purity 
of style and sublimity of conception which spoke 
plainly of the spirituality of the writer; and they 


ever bore some touching allusion to his early love. | 


As the years glided by, Paul was the loved and 
honored instrument of doing much good; and 
though his friends and the world wondered at it, 
I knew why he never married. 

One day last autumn, when the sky was over- 
cast, and the winds were drifting showers of gold 
and crimson rain from the maples over the way, 
I sat in my quiet parlor, musing upon the mys- 
teries of life. I had been thinking oyer the 
mournful changes which the last few years had 
brought to me, and somehow my mind wandered 
far back into the past, and the history of Paul 
and Ellen came up fresh from the halls of mem- 
ory. I was just thinking of Paul's noble resolu- 
tion, and how well he had kept it, when the door 
softly opened, and Susey handed me some letters 
and a small package which had just been left by 


the post-boy. I glanced over the superscriptions, | 
and seeing one envelope which bore Paul’s-well- | 


known handwriting, I hastily tore it open. I 
have the letter open before me now, and it is so 
touchingly beautiful, so like a triumphal song, 


‘And you will | 


that I will copy it entire, so you may judge some- 
what of my feelings after perusing it: 
‘*PRarrIE WILD, September 28, 1857. 

Tried Friend, and true,—I am going home, and I 
write to bid you good-by. Long ere this reaches 
you I shall have passed from time into eternity, for 
| even now the pearly gates are standing ajar, and soft 
hands beckoning my spirit away, while an angel voice 
calls unto me, ‘ Come up hither, J am waiting for thee.’ 

“‘Tf it had been my Father’s will I should have 
been content to stay awhile longer; but the time for 
my change has come—my mission is fulfilled, and my 
pilgrimage ended—Death and the grave have no ter- 
rors for me; for, as I view them now in the light of 
heaven, they are but the portal which will usher me 
into eternal blessedness. 

“Farewell, lovely world! farewell, with all thy 
things of life, and light, and beauty! Welcome, eter- 
nity, with thy exalted joys and untold glories! Ah, 
I can exclaim with one who went before me into the 
better land, ‘It is beautiful, yes, it is beautiful to 
die!’ for I know her pure spirit is awaiting me on the 
other side ! 

“T send you a little package, which you will al- 
ways cherish for my sake. God bless you, and keep 
you now and evermore. Farewell! Pavu.” 

I did not shed a tear; how could I weep for 
one so blessed? 

I read the letter over and again before I broke 
the seals and opened the little package. It con- 
tained two miniatures in one case—Paul’s, and 
Ellen’s—a bunch of faded violets, tied with a bit 





handkerchief, with the initials E. C. daintily 
worked in the corner, and that was all. 

As I looked over these speaking mementoes, 
tears sprang unconsciously to my eyes, but they 
were tears of joy, that, at last, the faithful spirits 
of Paul and Ellen were united, as I firmly be- 
lieved they were; for I could not doubt that a 
love so pure and true as theirs would be per- 
mitted to continue throughout eternity. 

I took the pictures, flowers, and handkerchief, 
together with all the letters Paul had ever written 
me, and laid them carefully away. I love to look 
upon them, and shall always cherish them while 
I live; for there is that connected with their his- 
| tory which makes them seem to me like sacred 
| things. 





——e@e——_—_ 


LIFE’S MYSTERY. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


O, micury, fearful mystery of life! 
Who shall unravel thee? 
O, dread, unknown, unfathomable past! 
Who write thine history? 
Vainly our questioning hearts desire to know 
Whence mortals come; whither they swiftly go; 
What is the darkness whence they come; and why 
Such clouds and darkness on our souls must lie. 








of azure ribbon, a withered rose, an embroidered, 
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PAPERS FOR THE LADIES. 
BY THRACE TALMON. 
THE MOTHER'S DISCIPLINE. 
NUMBER Y. 


‘1 REAT men and women have had great moth- 

T ers. It matters little who or what are the 
fathers if the mothers possess those qualities 
which are inseparably connected with superior 
developments in their children, both by nature 
and tuition. It is often a subject of surprise 
that distinguished men have such inferior chil- 
dren, and that a great name is seldom perpetu- 
ated. The secret of this is as often evident: 
the mothers have been inferior—mere ciphers in 
the scale of existence. All the splendid advan- 
tages procured by wealth and the father's posi- 
tion can not supply this one deficiency in the 
mother who gives the character to the child. 

The mothers of the most prominent characters 
of holy Scripture are recorded. The diogra- 
phers of many of the eminent men of antiquity 
mention their mothers with eulogy. Of these 
may be cited Helvia, the mother of Seneca, of 
whom it is said that she was ‘“‘a woman of excel- 
lent qualities.” The mother of Bonaparte has an 
immortal fame. Washington greatly venerated 
his mother. “All I am, or ever have been in 
this world, I owe, under God, to my mother,” 
once observed John Quincy Adams. But it is 
unnecessary to adduce other illustrations of this 
fact, which, indeed, might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

As a general observation the mothers of the 
present day must be regarded as deteriorating 
from the standard of the mothers of earlier and 
historical periods. Hence the inferiority of phys- 
ical power and lack of high promise in so many 
of our youth. But a few generations since, when 
noble men and women were more plentiful in 
proportion to the population than at present, the 
mothers trained them 


In fear of God, 
And Solomon’s rod; 

Not Aaron’s, which blossomed in beauty; 
Catechized, too, 
The good book through, 

They learned the whole gamut of duty. 
On home brown bread 
And bean porridge fed, 

A diet like that for young Daniel; 
Taught how to work, 


| 
| discipline of children. 





Never to shirk, 
And covered with sensible flannel. 


In modern times many very young women be- | 
come heads of families with little or no true 
knowledge of the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion, and of the indispensable requisites of good 
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But little more than 
children themselves, they undertake to rear 
young minds for immortality. Fearful indeed is 
the contemplation of such a spectacle! With 
many of these youthful mothers, it is a far 
greater object that their children look well than 
behave well. Consequently, they prefer to spend 
hours daily in embroidering garments for adorn- 
ing the persons of their little ones rather than 
patiently and faithfully to eradicate a bad habit, 
or to mold the plastic mind in conformity with 
the best models of education derived from phi- 
losophy and Christianity. To discipline children 
rightly, under a system which will establish the 
best family government, has been a subject of 
consideration by many of the wise and good. 

We propose to consider this subject under 
three divisions; namely, absence of government, 
bad government, and good government. 

1. Absence of family government. 

Noah Webster, in defining government, remarks 
that “children are often ruined by a neglect of 
government in parents.” There are few parents 
who believe that their children are not governed, 
and yet they only exercise a feeble appearance 
of control, which ultimately amounts to nothing, 
or even worse. 

The government of children properly belongs 
to the mother. Her sphere is the home, and 
her acquaintance with the dispositions and habits 
of the family miust be more accurate and exten- 
sive than the father’s. No woman ought to 
marry if she has not strength of mind sufficient 
to govern her children rightly. If she is defi- 
cient in what is vulgarly called gumption, so 
that she will have to resort to the threat, “Twill 
tell your father,” in order to get along, her situa- 
tion will be pitifully weak, and it would be wise 
for her to intrench her shallowness behind the 
fortifications of celibacy. 

Neglect of government is often seen at a very 
early period in the lives of children. The ques- 
tion is sometimes asked, “ When should this con- 
trol begin?’ Many mothers also beguile them- 
selves with the thought that their children are so 
young and tender, they must have their way; but 
by and by it will be time to care for their disci- 
pline in the right path. This is allerror. So 
soon as the infant shows decided signs of rebell- 
ion, by straightening its little body and throw- 
ing away the pap-spoon with a defiant ery, as 
much as to say, “I won't touch that stuff till I 
get ready,” so soon should government begin. 
Not harshly or cruelly, but with a gentle firmness 
which even a very young child perceives is irre- 
sistible in its power. 

“How unfeeling!” exclaims the doting moth- 
er, “to recommend control over a mere baby— 
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the dear, darling, ducky, who is the light of our 
eyes and the pride of our hearts. When, too, 
perhaps it cried because a pin got stuck in its 
dear, precious self! Poor thing!” 

The mother should first know that it is a genu- 
ine case of rebellion disconnected with pins or 
colic, or aught other affliction, then the sooner 


she nips the passion in the bud the sweeter and | 


more beauteous will it develop into flower. A 
little child should never be suffered to contract 
the habit of controlling others by resisting all 
others’ control; for habits thus early contracted 
have a tenacity which defies eradication. What 
mother in mistaken love would suffer her child 
to grow up unamiable and unqualified for life, 
all through her weak indulgence? In such love 
the truest and best love has no place. It is 
written of the great Parent, that “whom he lov- 
eth he chasteneth, and he scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth.” Hence, afflictions sent from 
God upon his children are considered special 
marks of divine favor, as indicative that such 
persons are trained for a higher and more glori- 
ous state of existence. 

Mothers often neglect government of their 
families because it is a task too difficult and un- 
congenial—one which requires more fortitude 
and care than is convenient for them to exercise. 
Consequently, one of these mothers addresses her 
child, when violating some rule which contributes 
to no good, on this wise: 

“My dear, you must not do that. Now please 
be good and not trouble your mamma.” 

“Yes,” whines the boy, perhaps a good-sized 
one, who ought to have thoroughly learned Iong 
ere this that he could not disobey with impunity, 
“yes, I must, for I want to.” 

“QO, no,” the mother begins to plead. “You 
know, child, that it will not be for your good to 
do thus. I can not permit it, my dear; I really 
can not.” 

The child is well acquainted with his mother’s 
“can nots” and “must nots,” so he waits a little 
till her attention is diverted and then renews his 
violation of her commands. 

“ Charley, I shall have to tell'your /ather of this, 
and you know what he will do,” resumes the 
mother, with a great attempt at authority. 

“Tf you do I ‘ll ery till I get sick again, 
mother,” artfully puts in the urchin. 

Now, the mother has a great dread of her dar- 
ling’s falling ill, for fear the doctor would come 
and he would die. Her voice is softened as she 
Bays: 

“Well, dear, be good then, and I will not in- 
form your father.” 


“Do n’t ery, darling, and I will give you some 
sugar,” she whispers. 

“T won't have any sugar unless I can do what 
I want to,” the “darling” rejoins, thrusting her 
away. 

“Tf you will be good all day I do n’t know but 
I'll let you for this once. But, Charley, be care- 
ful of yourself and do not get sick,” now con- 
cludes the mother. 

She has weakly yielded, is vanquished in her 
foolish fondness, while the child has gained new 
strength in disobedience and willful evil. Ot 
what can that mother think? Surely of nothing 
reasonable or correct. Again and again has she 
proved herself wholly incapable of disciplining 
her children. They govern her, and run over 
her at pleasure, like so many ants over an ant- 
heap. It is too much trouble to cross the will of 
her children; then she quiets her conscientious 
misgivings with this salvo: ‘“Childrén will be 
children, and it will not do to be too severe.” 

Take another and equally-common instance of 
no government. <A mother says: 

“My daughter, I wish you ‘to do thus for me.” 

The daughter continues her reading without 
evincing the least sign of obedience. 

“Did you hear my request, dear?’ inquires the 
mother, a little timidly. 

“Yes,” curtly answers the young girl, still go- 
ing on with the thread of the interesting love 
story. 

“Then I wish you to leave your book and at- 
tend to it; I want it now very much indeed.” 

“Tn a minute,” condescends the daughter, with 
immobility of aspect. 

The mother waits. After some time she re- 
peats her request. 

“Mother, I can’t; I am right in the midst of 
this story. Ring for the girl if you want any 
thing,” she now observes pettishly. 

The mother then performs the act for herself, 
saying meanwhile to any friend who happens to 
be present: 

“She is so like her father. When she gets to 
reading she never likes to be disturbed. 0, she 
has such a literary taste, I think sometimes she 
will turn out a great writer.” 

If the mother were not totally blinded with 
her ignorant views of discipline, she would see 
that the daughter has more likelihood of turning 
out a willful, ill-bred dunce than any thing more 
respectable. The idea, alse, that a passion for 
the reading of exciting stories indicates “genius,” 
is equally ridiculous. That young lady who at 
all times devours such intellectual food, is manu- 
facturing a namby-pamby brain, which will be 





Charley begins to sniffle. The mother goes to | utterly unfitted for hard study, sound reason, or 


him and covers him with caresses. 


creative power. 
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Fond and foolish mothers sometimes entertain 
others with accounts of their children’s smart in- 
subordination, and this in the actual hearing of 
their children. Asthus: “I told Jennie [a child 
of some few years] that she must be quiet and 
not throw her ball when mamma's head ached. 
She said, ‘I don’t like to be still, and your head 
need not ache.’ 
she talks so. ‘Whip away,’ she replied; ‘I'll tell 
papa of you, naughty mamma, and he’ll send 
you to Banbury Cross.’ ”’ 

The mother then laughs heartily, expecting her 
hearers to fully appreciate the smartness of her 
darling. 

She sums up the thing by saying solemnly: 

“T sometimes fear that child will not live to 
grow up, her precocity is so striking. ‘Whom 
the gods love, die young,’ you know!” 

The child hears all this, and it is quite evident 
what ideas she is sowing in her young mind, pre- 
pared to spring up and bear fruit, which will 
prove bitter to the taste. 

Another example of the absence of right gov- 
ernment may be thus cited: the mother is in- | 
formed of a son’s or daughter's delinquency in | 
duty, or of the commission of some act which 
entirely deserves reprimand, punishment, and 
counsel for the future. 
to meet that case with discipline; but she does 
not like to. So she contents herself with a faint 
expostulation for the present; endeavoring to 
persuade herself that her child is not so wrong, 
after all; or it is only following out the inclina- 
tions of nature. 
of the offense brings her to recognize an impera- 
tive necessity of doing something, she knows not 
what. So she summons the offender to her pres- 
ence, and states the accusation. The child, with 
great pugnacity, opens a self-defense, composed 
of deception, equivocation, and downright false- 
hood. The mother suspects all this. She even 
knows that this is not a true, or in any wise rea- 
sonable statement of the matter. “But what 
shall Ido? sim asks herself in grief and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

If she had but settled this question years ago, 
at the time when her child jirst attempted to de- 
ceive her, it would now have been unnecessary. 
Finally, after much bitter reflection, she says to 
herself: 

“T can not break him or her of this bad habit, 
for it is constitutional. If I punish I shall make 
the matter worse. So I will only give out a ter- 
rible scolding, and I guess that will answer for 
now.” 

But what cares her child for this “ scolding?’ 
Too well used to the “sound and fury signifying 
nothing,” it only “laughs in the sleeve,’ and 


I said, mamma will whip her if | 





She feels that she ought | 
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| waits till another opportunity occurs of de- 
| ceiving. 

In the absence of government, children are 
permitted, in a fit of anger, to resort to fits of 
sullen silence; not to come to their meals; to 
rend their clothes; to scream, strike, bite, and 
kick; and to do a great variety of kindred acts 
which contribute to form characters which shall 
blast and blacken the earth, and make them heirs 
of destruction and joint-heirs of perdition. 

2. Bad government. One of the worst features 
of injudicious family discipline is partiality. The 
origin of this is always wrong; for there can be 
no cases which justify in the parent the exhibi- 
tion of overweening fondness and lenity of con- 
trol toward one or more members of the family. 
“ Partiality springs from the will and affections, 
rather than from a love of truth and justice,” ob- 
serves an author. 

That one child possesses superior intellect, or 
a beautiful person, or those manners which please 
and fascinate, is no justifiable reason for evine- 
ing favor toward that one, and disfavor to another 
who chances to be more or less unfortunate by 
nature. Qn the contrary, if consideration is to 
be exhibited toward any, it should be on the part 
of the less gifted of the family. 

A spirit of neglect and abuse of the ill-starred 
child is more in conformity with barbarians than 
the enlightened and humanized people of a Chris- 
tian land. 

It is related in mythology, that when Vulcan 


| was born he was so deformed that his mother 


But a second or third repetition | 


| 


flung him out of heaven. The natural and un- 
avoidable tendency of partiality is the injury of 
the one who is the object of it. The favored 
child is almost sure to be arrogant, tyrannical, 
and unamiable; while the unloved one acquires 
a habit of self-abasement and often of dejection. 
In the first case but little necessity for effort is 
recognized; for he or she who pleases readily by 
the gifts of nature will not often take pains to 
secure a well-grounded basis for esteem, by sys- 
tematic labor and heroic self-denial; while, in 
the latter case, the less favored one will put forth 
unwearied and most creditable exertions, till the 
palm of distinction is awarded. Indeed, it is 
frequently seen that the unloved children of the 
family eventually appear to be most favored by 
fortune. When forsaken by the father and mother, 
then are they taken into the special favor of Prov- 
idence. 

There is a kind of government but little better 
than none, which may be termed spasmodic. To- 
day the mother fails to notice a case of insubor- 





dination; to-morrow a similar offense is met in 
great wrath and with undue chastisement. The 
subject of such discipline is only injured rather 
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than profited, failing to recognize a sense of jus- | 


tice, which is the foundation of all salutary cor- 
rection. 

No parent should ever attempt to correct a 
child when in a fit of passion. “If I were not 
angry,” said Socrates to his servant, who had 
been guilty of offense, “‘I would beat you.” An- 
ger so transports the mind that it is for the time 
unqualified to control the spirit of another. The 
child who is punished in the anger of its parent 
is only aggravated and never subdued. 

It is bad government to instigate children to 
rebel against the authority of others, and espe- 
cially that of their instructors. If the modes of 
discipline of such persons are not deemed correct 
by the parents, it is far wiser to remove them 
from under such discipline, rather than to teach 
them the ways and means of insubordination. 
The parent should never relate to the family any 
instance of another's eluding the rules of school, 
or perpetrating any act unworthy of the true rela- 
tion existing between youth and their directors, 
with any degree of approbation or appreciation. 
Those young people who are instructed at home 


any of these or similar punishments, need look 


| well to the disposition which prompts such acts, 








how to disobey with success abroad, are certain | 


to turn out disreputable persons, and often prove 
themselves to be subjects of condfgn punishment. 

It is injudicious management to suffer a child 
to come within the temptation of violating any 
given rule, whenever such temptation can be 
avoided, and then visiting the offense with retri- 
bution. 

No mother should ever institute regulations 
which she knows are unreasonable and extraordi- 
nary; neither should she ever correct a child 
because it is helpless, and, as it were, entirely in 
her own hands. Woe be to that mother who 
awards punishment in this spirit; for she is sow- 
ing seed which shall afterward spring up and be- 
come dragons’ teeth. A mother should not cor- 
rect a child in the presence of others, nor-suffer 
a taunt or word calculated to arouse ill nature to 
escape her lips afterward; neither should she 
permit one member of the family to reproach or 
shame another by reason of having been a sub- 
ject of discipline. 

Of the injudicious methods of punishment may 
be mentioned that of “boxing the ears.” This is 
not only exceedingly ungraceful, but dangerous, 
as it hazards the organ of hearing. The injuri- 
ous tendency of any hard contact with the ear is 
well known; and no mother should ever suffer 
herself to perpetrate this act. 

It need hardly be added that the punishment 
of throwing something at the offender is also, in 


the highest degree, unworthy and hazardous. | 


Chastisement with the ferule is not less repre- 
hensible. 





The parent who has a heart to bestow | 


and begin the work of self-correction and per- 
sonal reform. 

3. Good government and judicious discipline 
of the family. The foundation of this is the just 
exaction of obedience. “The most excellent 
thing of the Spartan education,’ observes a his- 
torian, “was its teaching young people so per- 
fectly well how to obey. For this reason Ages- 
ilaus advised Xenophon to send his children to 
Sparta.” 

This exaction, in order to be just and salutary, 
should be mild, reasonable, and equable, then 
irreversible. Such discipline will be entirely su- 
perior in control, producing results the most har- 
monious and satisfactory. 

The first and most important. ally to the good 
dominion of the parent is a consistently-correct 
example. If the mother is disrespectful to the 
father, how can she expect the children to be 
respectful to either? If she neglect the duties 
of home, and give her attention to the vanities 
and frivolities of life abroad, she can not reason- 
ably expect her children to be faithful in the dis- 
charge of their tasks, or good lovers of domestic 
enjoyment and interests. If she often yield to 
anger, and vent her wrath upon husband or serv- 
ants, she must not be surprised to observe the 
same exhibitions of evil temper in her children. 
But the good example of a mother is a most 
powerful auxiliary to her discipline. If children 
observe her in the way of truth and righteous- 
ness, they early, learn, not only to admire and 
venerate virtue, but to practice it in all their 
ways. A well-ordered daily walk and conversa- 
tion is far more potent in control than the most 
rigid or military system which could be devised 
in the spirit of a satrap. 

Another element of good discipline is for the 
mother to endeavor, as much as possible, to know 
where are her children, and with whom associ- 
ated. Good mothers never permit their sons or 
daughters to frequent any place for no better rea- 
son than because such a son or daughter desires 
so todo. If they are persuaded that their chil- 
dren ought not to go to any place, they see to 
it that their commands are regarded; and not 
disregarded without commensurate punishment. 
Neither are they indifferent in regard to their as- 
sociates. No truly-refined and cultured mother 
will suffer her children to come under the influ- 
ence of those persons with whom she would not 
mingle herself, or exchange sentiments of regard. 
Some parents say: 

“O! let them go. It is all nonsense to be so 
particular. Children must get used to the world, 
and the sooner they begin the better.” m 
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That they must: acquire a familiarity with the 
ways of the world, it is true; but no argument ig 
more fallacious than that which would attempt to 
prove that children, when their minds are plastic, 
habits unformed, and passions impetuous and 
warm, should be familiarized with scenes and 
persons that must have a pernicious influence 
over them. Is it reasonable to conclude that 
children will derive any thing but evil from as- 
sociation with impurity and barbarism, before 
they have learned to know the good from the 
evil, and the refined from the uncultivated? 
Early impressions should come from the mother, 
and only such other persons as she, in her best 
judgment, approves. 

“ But a child always tied to its mother’s apron- 
string is in great danger of growing up an awk- 
ward booby,” some one objects. 

Who would not rather find a youth, in all mod- 
esty and fear of wrong, a little shy of others, or 
“green,” if one pleases to term it thus, than so 
carly ripe, in consequence of exposure to the 
gairish light of the world, as to be decoyed and 
corrupted at the core of life—the heart; thus 
proving but a useless victim of vice! 

Good mothers are in less haste to acquaint 
their children with the ways of the world, that 
they may show off in smartness and dexterous 
art, than to familiarize them with all the varied 
forms of goodness and truth, derived from Chris- 
tianity and philosophy, that they may grow up 
with a love of the right and the pure, and finally 
be firmly fortified against temptations which be- 
set the wayfarer of life on every hand. 

To this end, children should not be left too 
much to the companionship of servants, for the 
reason that their-examples are seldom entirely 
correct; often decidedly injurious. 

Good mothers delight in having their children 
in their own presence, and love no avocation so 
well as that of contributing to their instruction 
and amusement. They will not consign them to 
domestics, or send them off not knowing where, 
for the sake of their own ease and enjoyment. 

A third and important adjunct of good disci- 
pline is, that the mother always preserve the most 
confidential relation toward her children; so that 
-hey will choose to impart all their affairs to her, 
in preference to,any other. It would appear that 
some mothers are well-nigh strangers to their 
children, so that it would be deemed a thing 
much out of course for such confidences to exist 
between them. 

A fourth constituent of good government is 
an entire absence of deception. If the mother 
practices deception with her child in order to 


gain a point, her authority is diminished, and the | 


standard of her character deteriorated. Good 
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discipline will never resort to such expedients as 
the telling a child, if it disobeys, that hideous 
things will catch it in the dark; it will be seized 
by a creature on descending the cellar stairs, or 
carried off by a monster of a Bloody Bones. 
Besides thus establishing a system of falsehood 
and cheat, this kind of government has been re- 
peatedly proven to be exceedingly dangerous to 
the organization of children, invariably causing 
some kind of permanent evil, and often materi- 
ally injuring the nervous system. Parents should 
especially guard against this practice, in domes- 
tics and nurses, of thus frightening children. A 
plain, candid, straightforward, truthful course 
with children will always be found to be the best 
and safest system of government. 

The last, and perhaps the most essential ele- 
ment of good discipline is decision. The mother 
should first deliberate with care upon her de- 
cisions, which, being once announced, should 
never be retracted, unless new and imperative 
reasons are presented for so doing. The judi- 
cious mother will be firm in the right. 

The old Latin proverb, that “there is no easy 
way from the earth to the stars,” is applicable to 
family discipline. No mother can rightly disci- 
pline her children, and fit them for heaven, while 
she occupies her attention with those matters 
which contribute to her own ease, interest, and 
amusement. Good government consists in being 
ever watchful, faithful, firm, and prayerful; and 
if instituted in season, need never be severe or 
in any wise harsh, but of such a nature as to in- 
spire respect and conquer conviction of its per- 
fect justice. 

Fearfully solemn, indeed, is the responsibility 
which rests upon every mother, that her children 
be disciplined to be industrious, prudent, amiable, 
obedient, and respectful, rather than idle, gossip- 
ing, perverse, insubordinate, impudent, and in- 
different to all the truest interests of life. © 

Let the mother daily pray for and with her 
family, asking wisdom and a blessing from God, 
that she may be enabled to rightly discharge 
these important duties; then will “her sons be as 
corner-stones, and her daughters be polished after 
the similitude of a palace.” 


——— @e+—__ __- 


AN UGLY KIND OF FORGIVENESS. 


THERE is an ugly kind of forgiveness in this 
world—a kind of hedgehog forgiveness, shot out 
like quills. Men take one who has offended, and 
set him down before the blowpipe of their indig- 
nation, and scorch him, and burn his fault into 
him; and when they have kneaded him snaffi- 
ciently with their fiery fists, then—they forgive 


_ 


| him. 
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GHOST, OR NO GHOST? 
BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


NEVER saw a ghost myself; therefore am in- 

clined to say no ghost. 

But I know a gentleman who assures me, upon 
his veracity—which, it may be well to add, is so 
far unimpeached—that when a boy he saw what 
he was credibly informed was a ghost. Beyond 
this, I know a number of people who have assured 
me that they knew a number of people who had 
either themselves seen a number of ghosts, or 
had friends whom they were prepared to produce 
as witnesses to such spectral, supernatural, and 
frightful appearances. I am afraid the reader of 
this paper will not care much for such far-off affi- 
davits as these last; but what are you to do if 
your friend A. assures you, upon his honor, that 
his friend B., who is a perfectly cool, and col- 
lected, and sensible man, told him that on last 
Tuesday night, between twelve and one o'clock, 
it being a remarkably cold, clear, moonlight 
night, his next-door neighbor, coming -home 
“across lots” from a little private jollification, 
was there and then chased, and nearly frightened 
out of his wits, by a huge white ghost, having 
great horns, and eyes of flame, smoke proceeding 
from its mouth, a roar like ten millions of en- 
raged and hungry lions, and a tread which fairly 
shook the earth as it half flew, half hopped along? 
what are you to do, I ask, when you are told such 
a frightful story as this, but incontinently believe? 
In your secret heart you may cherish a vague 
idea of an enraged bull answering faintly to the 
above glowing description; but, surely, no man 
of common humanity would be capable of shap- 
ing so cruel a thought into a practical suggestion. 
Besides, you will find, if ever you try it, that your 
cruelty is useless; and the man upon whom you 
inflict it will ever after regard you as a reprobate, 
lost to all proper appreciation of the unfathom- 
able mysteries of nature. 

When Coleridge was asked by Lady Beaumont 
whether he believed in ghosts, he replied, “O 
no, madam, I have seen too many to believe in 
them.” 

The only ghost I ever came into direct contact 
with proved, on closer examination, to be a whale. 
This fact was not fairly developed, however, till 
half a ship’s company had been scared half out 
of their wits, and the present writer—venturing to 
suggest that “whale” should be substituted for 
“host”—had been denounced as an infidel, a 
man of no moral sense, a brute beast, a fool, and 
a miscreant, for whom no fate would be too bad. 
I may add, that when the whale theory experi- 
mentally triumphed, and the ghost theory was, 
by consequence, put shamefully to the rout, 


every body said he suspected as much all the 
time. Moral: let no man dare to be wiser than 
his neighbors; and that it may appear that I do 
duly “take” my own moral—which is more than 
most doctors do by their physic—I hereby give 
public notice that, though inclining—from natural 
depravity—to the no ghost side of the question, 
if any reader of the Repository will send me a 
lively, accurate, and satisfactorily-authenticated 
description of a veritable ghost, seen either by 
her or himself, or by any one of her or his male 
or female relations—except his grandmother—I 
will accept, believe, bolt, swallow, and finally di- 
gest the whole story. That is what I call a fair 
offer. Bring on your ghosts. 

Dr. Mayo, who has paid much attention to 
ghosts, and who, as regards the present question 
of “ Ghost, or no Ghost,” has judiciously perched 
himself upon the fence, ready to slide off to either 
side, as occasion may prompt, states, as an axiom 
in ghostology, that “‘when the blood is heated, 
the nervous system overstrained, or digestion out 
of sorts, the thereby directly or sympathetically- 
disordered brain is liable to propel before us illu- 
sory forms, which are colored and more like-life, 
and are so far undistinguishable from reality. 
Sometimes a second sense is drawn into the 
phantasmagoria, and the fictitious beings speak 
as you do; and in one or two marvelous cases 
the touch has been involved in these hallucina- 
tions, and the ghost has been tangible.” See the 
vanity of that old proverb which asserts that 
“seeing is believing; and feeling, the naked 
truth.” Dr. Mayo even gives a recipe for mak- 
ing your ghost more than usually life-like: to 
the hot blood, the weak nerves, or the dyspep- 
tic stomach aforementioned, add a dose of men- 
tal anxiety, or as much remorse as will lie on the 
point of a dagger, and it will form a very trou- 
blesome retrospective ghost. 

But, generally speaking, a man need not get 
his stomach out of order to manufacture a ghost. 
To a properly-constituted mind a great many 
very common objects in nature offer themselves 
for this purpose. Rats have, from time imme- 
morial, made famous ghosts. They especially 
affect little girls sent to bed alone, or little boys 
dispatched into dark cellars, and anxiously whis- 
tling to keep their courage up. The crooked limb 
of a tree seen in the dim twilight or distorting 
moonshine, makes a frightfully-natural ghost; 
and I confess frankly that, on several occasions, 
| walking out in the western woods at these witch- 
| ing hours, all my skepticism on the subject of 
| specters has leaked out at the soles of my boots 
| on coming suddenly upon some wooden specter, 

awfully nodding in the dim distance at the poor 
| passer-by. Under certain circumstances a cow 
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will make an unexceptionable ghost; and even a 
much more insignificant animal has been known 
to personate our old enemy, Nicholas I, with such 
success as greatly to interfere with the proper 
reefing of a ship’s sails. The story may be new 
to the unnautical reader; so I will relate it. It | 
runs, that the British ship Happy-go-lucky, sail- 

| 

| 

| 


ing, in company with several other vessels, from 
Jamaica toward London, the first night out the 
fleet was overtaken by a gale. The hands were | 
turned up to reef the topsails. It was pitch dark, 
and the main-topsail being duly clewed down, the | 
second mate and the seamen-rushed up the 
shrouds and lay out on the yard. Just as the 
second mate reached the weather yard-arm, and 
prepared to swing himself out upon his seat, hav- | 
ing already placed one foot upon the flemish 
horse, a strange, harsh voice shouted in his ears, 
“ A stiff breeze, shipmate!”’ 

Now when you consider, not only that a strange 
voice aloft, on a pitch-dark night at sea, is some- 
thing very much out of the common way, and 
frightful, but also that no honest man could, to 
the knowledge of the second mate, have got to 
this extreme point before him, no wonder that 
the poor fellow felt queer. 

“Who are you?” he queried, half trembling, 
half angry at the suspicion of a practical joke, 
feeling about, at the same time, after the pos- 
sessor of the voice. He could see nothing; nor 
could he feel more; but presently the greeting 
was repeated: “ A stiff breeze, shipmate!” 

Whereupon the worthy second mate, who feared 
no man, but whom prudential considerations—on 
the score of old sins unrepented of—made loth 
to meet the devil, made a great leap for the top- 
mast backstay, and slid down to the deck at a 
rate which it would have taken a remarkably 
smart devil to beaf. The men had already gone 
down. The first hail from the unknown was 
sufficient for them. 

Seamen are superstitious enough; but a man 
does not take credit to himself for having been 
scared from his duty. The captain, who had not 
heard the voice, and was not a bit frightened, 
covered the retreating crew with curses, and or- 
dered them aloft again. The second mate, stung 
by an imputation upon his courage, was the 
first—as. was his bounden duty—to step off, 
devil-ward, into the pitchy dark. ‘“ Whatever 
you are,” said he to himself, “if you will only 
give me hold of you, I'll settle your hash.” 

Scarce had he swung himself into his place, at 
the yard end, when the same voice shouted into 
his ears again, “ A stiff breeze, shipmate!” 

“No shipmate of yours, you infernal cruiser,” 
shouted the exasperated officer, making a dash at 
the sound, and grasping, to his amazement, the 


| 





| now the mystery was solved ; 


struggling body of a parrot, which, in its fright 
at such rough handling, gave vent to a horrid 
scream of rage, which nearly robbed the sea- 
men of the remnant of their self-possession. But 
and tucking its 
author coolly into his shirt bosom—the sailor's 
only pocket—the mate hauled out his earing, the 
men tied their points, and the company retired to 
the deck to discuss the prize, which proved sub- 
sequently to have escaped from a companion ves- 


| sel, and to have taken refuge ‘on the topsail lift, 


where its friendly hail, taught it by its sailor- 
master, produced such an astonishing effect. 

But I am not going to do the ghosts the injus- 
tice of relating only sham ghost stories. Here is 
a genuine, unadalterated specimen; one so well 
proved that it will try the obstinate disbelief of 
the most obdurate materialist. The late General 
Winyard and the late General Sherbrooke, when 
young men, were serving in Canada. One day— 
it was daylight—Mr. Winyard and Mr. Sherbrooke 
both saw pass through the room in which they 
sat a figure, which Mr. Winyard at once recog- 
nized as that of a brother then far away. One 
of the two walked to the door, and looked out 
upon the landing-place, but the stranger was not 
there; and a servant who was on the stairs had 
seen no one pass out. - Consequence: of course, 
that presently news arrived that Mr. Winyard’s 
brother had died about the time of the appari- 
tion. This story is well authenticated, aud will 
have to pass to the reader for his own expla- 
nations. 

Ghosts and second sight are presumably closely 
connected; and it may not be amiss to mention 
here the singular faculty possessed—but only at 
irregular intervals—by Zschokke, the celebrated 
German story writer, and a very earnest and reli- 
able man. It appears, from his own account, 
that, at various times in his life, he found him- 
self, when in company with others, suddenly and 
unaccountably possessed of a knowledge of past 
events in the lives of men or women then before 
him, which were, in the common course of life, 
necessarily unknown to him. Thus, at an enter- 
tainment, relating such a circumstance to the 
company, he suddenly saw pass in review before 
him, as it were, all the events, even of the most 
secret character, in the life of a young man who 
had just most loudly jeered at the possibility 
of such a thing. 

“Will you grant that what I say is true,” in- 
quired Zschokke, “if I now tell the company some 
passages in your life which must of necessity be 
unknown to me?” 

The young man assented willingly, and de- 
sired that the “pretended” revelations might be 
made in the hearing of all present. Whereupon 
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Zschokke began with this young fellow’s school | 
years, and related to him various little incidents | 


and peccadilloes, finishing with, what was a strong 
proof of his power, the relation to the company 
of a little robbery recently committed upon his 
master’s strong box by the unbelieving youth. 
All was acknowledged by him as true to the 
letter. 
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The fortunate witnesses are not even sure that 
they have seen any thing. Presently arrives the 
news that the person whose specter or double was 
seen, or supposed to be seen, had died. This is 
the most common formula of ghostly manifesta- 


| tions. Now, what possible good has been ac- 
| complished? To an enthusiastic telegraphist, it 


Again, Zschokke relates that upon another oc- | 
casion, traveling with his sons, they met an old | 
lemon dealer, an entire stranger, who, fixing his | 


eyes upon the old man, told circumstantially 


many hidden events in his life, to the amuse- | 


ment of Zschokke and his sons, who were no 
little surprised that any one else but their father 
should possess this singular power. How the 
old lemon merchant acquired his knowledge he 
was unable to explain, either to himself or to 
any one. Zschokke died in 1847, at a very ad- 
vanced age. He stated that, in the latter years 
of his life, his seer gift never manifes ed itself. 
Also he asserted, that strange as the gift was, it 
was entirely beyond his power, coming at the 
most unexpected times and places, without the 


might have the merit of news sooner communi- 
cated. But the news has not even the poor ad- 
vantage of being certainly known. It is like the 
few paltry messages sent across ‘our unlucky At- 
lantic telegraph, which required to be verified by 
the regular steamer mail ere any one would give 
them credence. 

As to the first point: what are we to believe a 
supernatural appearance? It is a most difficult 
point to decide. Nicolai, the bookseller of Ber- 
lin, was for months troubled by spectral appear- 
ances of all shades, shapes, and almost colors; 


| some the likenesses of dead and some of living 


friends; others, strangers to him. From being 


| frightened, he became used to them, and, in fact, 


least premonitory warning; and it was never of | 


the slightest use to him, often occurring in rela- 
tion to persons in whose history the seer had not 
the most remote interest. 

Timarchus, an ancient Greek, was curious on 
the subject of the demon of Socrates; and went 
to the cave of Trophonius to consult the oracle 
about it. 
the mephitic vapor, he felt as if he had received 


There, having for a short time inhaled | 


a sudden blow on the head, and sank down in- | 
| fiendish ingenuity bethinks him of leeches! They 


sensible. Then his head appeared to him to open, 
and to give issue to his soul into the other world; 
and an imaginary being seemed to inform him 
that “the part of the soul engaged in the body, 
entrammeled in its organization, is the soul as 
ordinarily understood; but that there is another 
part or province of the soul, which is the daimon. 
This has a certain control over the bodily soul, 
and, among other offices, constitutes consciefce.” 
“Tn three months,” the vision added, “you will 
know more of this;” and at the end of three 
months, accordingly, Timarchus died. There is 
here a thought to think of. 

Allowing that there have been real spiritual 
appearances, the candid inquirer has to ask him- 
self and the believer two questions of much im- 
port: How distinguish between real ghosts and 
mere dyspeptic fancies, which, as we shall see 
presently, by instances to be cited, are very ex- 
cellent counterfeits, if not the genuine article? 
and, secondly, what benefit adequate to the awful- 
ness of the appearance has any ghostly apparition 
ever wrought? Considering this last point first: 
a ghostly form appears, and as quickly disappears. 





rather lonely without them. There were horses, 
dogs, cats, men, and women. The latter pres- 
ently began to talk to each other and to him. 
They even mixed their voices—to his ear—in the 
conversations of his real friends. Nicolai, who 
was apparently in good health, was escorted in 
this way from New-Year’s till the 20th of April, 
1791. The doctors, who were convinced that the 
ghosts were the result of a disordered system, 
treated him vainly. Surely here was a case be- 
yond even the peradventure of a doubt. But 
presto! comes an unbelieving medico, and with 


were applied, and as they drew away the blood 
the ghosts grew pale and paler, till, at last, they 
entirely disappeared. At the time of applying 
the leeches the room was full of specters, moving 
about and speaking cheerfully to each other, as 
ghosts with good consciences may be supposed 
todo. Ere eight o'clock that night they had en- 
tirely disappeared, and poor Nicolai was bereft 
of his shadowy companions, whom he never 


| 
saw more. 


There is a more frightful case than this on the 
records; one which, even knowing it to have heen 


| a sensorial illusion, one shudders to think of be- 


setting a man of average courage. Herr von 
Baczko was a Polish gentleman, to whom, sitting 
in his room, writing his autobiography, an appa- 
rition was vouched. One evening, shortly after 
the battle of Jena, he relates he was writing, 
when suddenly he felt a poke in his loins; look- 


|ing around, he found that it proceeded from a 


negro or Egyptian boy, about twelve years old. 
Though persuaded that the whole thing was an 
illusion, he says he thought it best to knock the 
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apparition down, when he felt a sensible resist- 
ance! The negro thereupon attacked him upon 
the other side, and gave his left arm a particularly- 
disagreeable twist, when Baczko again pushed 
off. This negro continued to visit him constantly 
during four months, preserving the same appear- 
ance, and remaining tangible; then—Baczko’s 
health improving—he came seldomer; and finally, 
appearing as a brown-colored apparition, with an 
owl's head, he took his leave. Here was a ghost 
that was not only seen, but felt; that could be | 
knocked down, and was capable of rising again 
to the attack; a horridly-disagreeable ghost, 
black, suggestive to the fancifyl mind of evil as- 
sociations; a ghost sufficient, quite, to build a 
solid spectral theory upon; and yet no ghost at 
all, but the mere product of a disordered liver. 
One can not help wondering what effect a course 
of leeches and outdoor exercise—say wood-saw- 
ing—would have had upon Swedenborg, and other 
visionaries of his class. 

The question how to distinguish a true ghost 
from a counterfeit one is not yet well answered. 
Somebody, in the interest of the genuine specters, 
would do well to establish a kind of spectral 
counterfeit detector. Till this is done, let me 
offer my theory on the point, which is, to believe 
every ghost bogus till he proves himself genuine, 
by telling you something you did not know be- 
fore, and which it is important you should know. 
And don’t, for any thing, believe in a ghost you 
have not seen yourself; a second-hand specter is 
too faint and ghostly for any sensible man’s faith. 

Whether you had best be frightened, should a 
ghost appear to you, is a matter each must settle 
for one’s self. I think, for my part, old Von 

3aczko’s plan a very good one: knock down your 
visitor, if you have nerve enough for the oper- 
ation. 

cxmnatethfipinannase 


ASPIRATION. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


O For a thought! a little thought 
That ne’er was thought before; 
One gleam of truth divinely fraught 

With wealth of angel lore. 


O for a thought! a happy thought 
Of truth yet unexpressed; 

Which mortal ear hath never caught, 
Nor mortal mind hath guessed. 

O for the power to look beyond 
The vail ’twixt earth and heaven; 

To see what eye hath never seen— 
The bliss of the forgiven; 


To trace duration from its birth, 
To where the future flies, 





And grasp the never-parted whole 
Of two eternities! 


WHISPERINGS OF ANGEL 


8. 


BY ANNA M. PELTON. | 


ALL through the joyous day they hover near; 
They watch us while we sleep the whole night long; 
But since we see them not, nor hear their song, 

We think them distant in their heavenly sphere. 


Sometimes we fancy that we see them pass, 
And hear the rustling of their snow-white wings; 
’T is but some gush of light the bright orb flings, 

Or step of breeze upon the dewy grass. 


The air is filled with music soft and low; 
Our hearts beat time, and throb with strange de- 
light; 
O could we plume our spirit-wings for flight, 
And upward with the singing angels go! 


They whisper when some great joy fills the soul, 
When sweetly on us Earth and Heaven smile; 
And softly chant their holy songs the while 

We forward press to reach the heavenly goal. 


They whisper when the soul in its unrest 
Seeks vainly for a peace earth can not give; 
When, fearing death, and caring not to live, 

We bear a double burden in our breast. 


And when the greedy earth from our embrace 
Snatches the loved and cherished, and we lie 
On her cold breast, and in our anguish cry, 

“‘ Wear us, O Earth, and give us, too, a place!” 


They lift us up and wipe our tears away. 
“You can not take them to your hearts again; 
Wait life’s short hour and you shall go to them,” 

In tenderest accents those sweet angels say. 


O there are times, God knows, when round our 
heart 
The quick blood presses, and a dizzy pain 
Strikes backward, forward, in the weary brain, 
As if the soul and body it would part; 


When the glad music of all living things 
Wakes but most mournful echoes in our breast, 
And sight of gay and joyous things, at best, 

But deeper sadness to the spirit brings; 


When, having drained the bitterest cup of woe, 
And learned earth’s cruelty, and wrong, and sin, 
We shut our senses to the strife and din, 

And in our anguish beat our bosoms so; 


’T is then they nearest come, and softly breathe 
A holy calm about us, and their eyes 
Rest sweetly on us, e’en as starry skies 

Look down upon a stormy sea beneath. 


They bear us on their snowy wings to where 
We lose all sight of earth in heaven’s blue; 
They ope the golden gates, that we may view 

The land where Jesus dwells, and angels are. 


Those angels whisper, “come,” and reach their 
hand 
Down from the bending skies to grasp our own, 
That they may lead us safely to our home, 
E’en to the spirit’s own dear father-land. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


May’s Eartaty Mope or Bretna.— Yea, I think | help posterity. Through a holy life, and instructions 


it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up 
by putting you in remembrance; knowing that shortly I 
must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath showed me. Moreover I will endeavor that 
ye may be able after my decease to have these things al- 
ways in remembrance.” 2 Peter i, 13-15. 

We have here a view of our earthly mode of being. 
The body is not us, it is ours—our residence; a resi- 
dence not built of marble, and founded on rock, but 
a temporary “ booth,” pitched here during our short 
pilgrimage, rocking in every breeze, and destined to 
come down. 

Sussrct: Man’s Earthly Mode of Being. 

I. HERE IS A FELT DUTY CONNECTED WITH THIS MODE 
oF BEING. ‘I think it meet, as long as I am in this 
tabernacle, to stir you up,” ete. What was the work 
the apostle felt he hadtodo? The spiritual excitation 
of the Christian soul. He sought to put Christians 
in mind of five things which he refers to in the con- 
text: That spiritual excellence is the great end of 
Christianity—3d and 4th verses—that spiritual excel- 
lence is progressive in its nature—5th and 7th verses— 
that it requires very diligent cultivation—ith and 
10th verses—that it is the only guarantee of salva- 
tion—9th verse—and that it will ultimately meet with 
a glorious reward—11th verse. 

Now, there are three important things implied in 
the apostle’s aim: 1. A paramount necessity for the 
Christian ever to feel these things. His own progress 
and the conversion of the world depend upon this. 
2. A sad tendency in the Christian to forget these 
things. 3. An obligation which one Christian has to 
endeavor spiritually to excite others by these things. 

II. A DESTINED CHANGE THAT AWAITS THIS MODE OF 
BEING. ‘Knowing that shortly I must put off this 
my tabernacle.” There are three things to be ob- 
served here: 1. The nature of the change. It is a put- 
ting off the tabernacle. It is: but the soldier laying 
by his panoply, or the tenant changing his house. 2. 
The nearness of the change. “Shortly.” 3. The as- 
surance of the change. “Knowing.” It is not a sub- 
ject of doubt. 

III. A GLORIOUS CAUSE THAT MUST OUTLIVE THIS 
MODE OF BEING. ‘‘ Moreover I will endeavor that ye 
may be able after my decease to have these things 
always in remembrance.” Three things implied: 1. 
T he necessity of Christianity to posterity. All genera- 
tions require it; therefore it must be handed down. 
2. The felt interest of the good in posterity. They are 
far more anxious to bequeath truth and godliness 
than estates or empires. 3. The capacity of men to 








oral or written. A book is a kind of ark, which will 
convey a man’s thoughts, sympathies, and soul, over 
the flood of centuries to new generations of men. 
Properly estimate, my Christian friend, thy mortal 
mode of life. Thou art dwelling in a tabernacle. I 
would not have thee ascetically to despise thy body, 
for it is the workmanship of God; an exquisite in- 
strument of the soul; that through which it receives 
and communicates; the inlet of the material, and the 
outlet of the spiritual. But I would have thee to 
remember that it is not thyself, but a temporary hab- 
itation of that soul of thine, which is identified with 
a Gospel in which the universe is interested, and upon 
which the salvation of thy race depends. Realize the 
vastness of the work thou hast to do while in thy 
frail tabernacle, and do it; and then thou shalt put it 
off, as the conqueror doffs his armor, with exultant 
heart: then thou shalt pass away from earth 
*“ As sets the morning star, which goes not down 

Behind the darkened west, nor hides obscured 

Among the tempests of the sky, but melts away 

Into the light of heaven.” 


THE TOKEN OF THE Covenant.—“ I do set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant be- 
tween me and earth.” Gen. aii, 13. 

As Gotthold was contemplating a beautiful rainbow, 
he reflected thus: Here, O my God, I see the token 
of the covenant which thou in thy mercy didst make 
with man after the Flood. Gen. ix, 12. Yes, verily, 
thou, the Lord God, art merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin! Ex. xxxiv,6,7. Thou exhibitest 
the bow as an emblem of thy power, but without 
string or arrow to show thy grace. This signal of 
thy compassion appears in the darkest rain-clouds, to 
assure us that in wrath—Luth. Trans. trouble—thou 
rememberest mercy. Hab. iii, 2. 

After a pause Gotthold continued: O thou Lord and 
sovereign of all worlds! Does not the rainbow show 
like the lofty portal of thy celestial mansion? Happy 
I, for I know that the gate of mercy is never shut 
against a contrite sinner! This beautiful figure in 
the heavens takes its rise from the sun reflecting itself 
in the innumerable drops of falling rain; and even 
so in all thy works do we mark the traces of thine 
incomprehensible goodness. But as the rainbow 
forms only half a circle, so in this sphere of time thou 
hast not, as yet, revealed the whole splendor of thy 
benignity, but reserved the largest part for a blessed 
eternity. There at last shall we see thee, 0 thou God 


a | 











of majesty and love, seated upon thy glorious throne, | 
things than those enjoined him by God. 


and encompassed with the rainbow of thy goodness, 
and be forever blessed in thy sight. Rev. iv, 3. 
Well then, my God, I hereby promise, that while I 
breathe, the praise of thy grace shall never depart 
from my heart and mouth. I will extol it while I 
live, for on it my life depends. Thy loving-kindness 
is better than life. Ps. xiii, 3. ©, give me but the 
assurance of thy mercy, and I want no more! 


AN EMBLEM OF THE Saints In Heaven.—“ And they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
forever and ever.”” Dan. xii, 3. 

One starry night, as he stood gazing at what is 
called the milky-way, Gotthold thought with himself: 
This white belt in the heavens, as one of the ancients 
has said, and as has now been demonstrated, is formed 
by the shining of innumerable stars, too distant from 
us to be perceptible, except through the medium of 
the telescope. To me it presents, first of all, an em- 
blem of holy Scripture, which, to him who views it 
superficially, appears obscure and dim; whereas he 
who contemplates it in spirit, and through the per- 
spective of faith, discovers a thousand sparkling stars 
of doctrine and consolation. Again: the milky-way 
also reminds me of the glorious assembly of the 
saints in the life eternal. Of this, in our natural 
condition, we know notlLing. But if we take the 
glass of faith and divine contemplation, we then dis- 
cover that verily the spirits of the blessed shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars for- 
ever and ever. Dan. xii, 3. And yet all about the 
heavenly world appears small and scarcély percepti- 
ble, because we are still at so great a distance from 
it. If, however, by the will of God, we one day reach 
that blessed place, then shall we fully know what it 
is, and be forever satisfied. 


Tuk Journey or Lirs—An ADVENTURE.—Gotthold, 
accompanied by a friend, made a journey into the 
ecuntry, and the weather being cloudy, they were 
overtaken by a pitch-dark night. In spite of the 
gloom and mire their courage did not fail so long as 
they were sure of being in the right way. From this, 
however, they soon turned aside into one leading they 
knew not whither, and then their anxiety began, and 
was increased by the breaking down of their carriage, 
which they were forced to repair as best they could. 
Every tree they saw now seemed to them a tower, and 
every copse a cottage; and so they proceeded along, 
between fear and hope, till at length they reached a 
village. The adventure afterward suggested to Gott- 
hold the following reflections: On the journey of life 
our experience is often precisely similar to that of 
this evening. So long as a man keeps in the path of 
his vocation, he never loses heart; because, whatever 
adversity befall—though the night of tribulation 
darken around, and he stumble from one slough into 
another—his thought still is: No matter! I am on 
the right way, and walk on it by the command of 
God; and to my wished-for destination it must infal- 
libly bring me at last. With this persuasion he 
steadfastly and patiently conquers all adversities. It 
is different with the man whose conscience tells him 
that he has presumptuously gone aside from the path 





| in heaven?” 
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of his vocation, and attempted either more or other 
In that 
case, no sooner does he meet with a mishap than he 
loses courage; his strength fails, and he becomes anx- 
ious, and alarmed, and doubtful of the issue to which 
his error may lead. At the same time, he generally 


| reaches some place, or finds some leisure to repent of 


his folly, and implore help from God. Woe to him, 
then, if he neglect the opportunity! Wherefore, let 
us continue mindful of the admonition of the wise 
son of Sirach: ‘‘ What is commanded thee, think thou 
thereupon, but be not curious in unnecessary matters.” 


THEY SHALL SEE HIS Face.—‘‘ They shall see his 
face.” Rev. xxii, 4. 

An old Welsh minister, while one day pursuing his 
studies, his wife being in the room, was suddenly in- 
terrupted by her asking him a question, which has not 
always been so satisfactorily answered. ‘John 
Evans, do you think we shall be known to each other 
‘* To be sure we shall,” he replied, “‘ do 
you think we shall be greater fools there than we are 
here?” After a momentary pause, he again pro- 


| ceeded, “ But, Margaret, I may be a thousand years 


by your side in heaven without having seen you; for 
the first thing which will attract my notice when I 
arrive there, will be my dear Savior; and I can not 
tell when I shall be for a moment induced to look at 
any other object.” 


But it was not Mrinze.—“ If a man shall cause a field 
or vineyard to be eaten, and shall put in his beast, and 
shall feed in another man’s field; of the best of his own 
field, and of the best of his own vineyard, shall he 
make restitution.”” Exodus xxii, 4. 

In the last war in Germany, a captain of cavalry 
was out on a foraging party. On perceiving a cottage 
in the midst of a solitary valley, he went up and 
knocked at the door. Out came a Herrnhutter—hbet- 
ter known by the name of United Brethren—with a 
beard silvered by age. ‘‘ Father,” says the officer, 
show me a field where I can set my troopers a fora- 
ging.” “Presently,” replied the Herrnhutter. The 
good old man walked before, and conducted them out 
of the valley. After a quarter of an hour’s march, 
they found a fine field of barley. ‘ There is the very 
thing we want,” says the captain. ‘‘ Have patience 
for a few minutes,” replied his guide; “you shall be 
satisfied.”” They went on, and at the distance of 
about a quarter of a league farther, they at length 
reached another field of barley. The troop immedi- 
ately dismounted, cut down the grain, trussed it up, 
and remounted. The officer, upon this, said to his 
conductor, ‘‘ Father, you have given yourself and us 
unnecessary trouble: the first field was much better 
than this.”’ ‘Very true, sir,” replied the good old 
man, *‘but it was not mine.’”’ This stroke goes di- 
rectly to the heart. I defy an atheist to produce any 
thing to be compared to this. And surely he who 
does not feel his heart warmed by such an example 
of exalted virtue, has not yet acquired the first prin- 
ciples of moral taste. 

Tue Mrinistry.—The office of the ministry requires 
one whom no prejudice, entreaty, or gift, or partiality, 
can divert from the path of rectitude, who delights 
in labor, and whose whole desire is to profit. souls. 
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Hotes ano Querres, 


PrersonaL Description oF Our Savior.—The pic- 
tures of our Savior, the Virgin Mary, and several of 
the apostles, as exhibited at the present day, are 
claimed to have been taken from copies of original 
paintings by St. Luke. The learned give little or no 
credit to this story, though there seem always to have 
been in the Church traditionary notions as to the per- 
sonal appearance of Christ and his apostles. The 
following description of our Lord’s person, perhaps 
the first published, is taken from Nicephorus Callisti, 
who wrote about the year 1345; 


“He was very beautiful in the face, and‘about seven spith- 
amas [nearly six feet] high; his hair was inclining to be very 
fair, not thick, but a little curled; his eyebrows were black, 
and did not form exactly a semicircle. His eyes were large, 
lively, and something yellowish; his nose long, his beard 
black, and pretty short; but he wore his hair long; for the 
scissors had never been used upon his head, nor had the hand 
of any one touched him besides that of his mother, the Vir- 
gin, when he was as yet a child. His neck was not stiff, nor 
his carriage lofty or proud. He stooped a little with his head; 
his complexion was almost of the color of wheat; his coun- 
tenance was neither round nor sharp; but like his mother’s, 
something longish and pretty much upon the vermilion. 
Gravity, prudence, meekness, and clemency, were painted in 
his face; in a word, he resembled perfectly his divine mother.” 
Eccles, History, Book ii, Chap. 43. 

W.&. t. 


Humsvc.—A querist asks for the origin of the term 
humbug. And what admirer of American institutions 
has not asked a similar question? I am hoping some 
one of the Repository seekers after oddities, curiosi- 
ties, and drolleries will give the parentage, nativity, 
and genealogy of this novus homo in the aristocracy 
of words. Who will improve on the following? 

Hum, from the German hummen, as its very sound 
indicates, and as every body understands, is. applica- 
ble to any kind of low, buzzing sound, whether pro- 
ceeding from the busy bee or the busy murmur of 
many voices. In this latter sense it was applied to a 
low murmur or buzz, with which it was the fashion 


f 1 ssemblies, two hundred years ago, t - | 
oe ee ae ee | an Oliver”—a proverb which came to signify that a 


press their approbation. In course of time this kind 
of applause came to be used ironically or in derision; 
whence, by an easy and natural transition in mean- 
ing, the term became expressive of jesting or imposi- 
tion. This is the “low” meaning—from its plebeian 








nament, in the rough encounter or the courts of peace, 
in the midst of foes or in the chambers of their 
ladies, they were without an equal. Their exploits 
are sung in many a song, and their brave deeds re- 
corded in many a romance. Their names are always 
mentioned in connection with that of their sovereign, 
and a place is assigned to them by his side. An old 
poem relates how a Saracen prince named Garsie, 
having reduced all Spain under his authority and 
rendered a part of France tributary to himself, sent 
Sir Otuel with his defiance to the emperor of the west. 
On arriving at the imperial court, Otuel addresses 
himself to a squire, 
* And said, Ich am comen here 

King Garsie’s messengere, 

To speak with Charles, king of this lond, 

And with a knight that hight Roland, 

And with another hight Olyvere; 

Knights holden without peer.” 


King Charlemagne accepts this challenge, and with 
his armies visited Spain, where he and his knights 
achieved eternal renown. On his return, he was not 
so fortunate. In the vale of Roncesvalles, the rear 
detachments of the army led by Roland and Oliver 
were, with their leaders, decoyed by a traitor into a 
narrow defile where the enemy suddenly surrounded 
them. Roland and his companion performed prodi- 
gies of valor, but both perished from the effects of 


| their wounds and fatigue. Thus these matchless 
| knights, who had never been beaten in battle, who 


had rescued many fair dames from their infidel rav- 
ishers, cut down tremendous giants on the “ foughten 
field,”’ inspired dread among whole armies of Sara- 
cens, and upheld the honor and the cause of the 
Christian faith, fell by a soldier’s treachery. Their 
disaster was avenged, and their names became by- 
words of prowess and daring throughout the empire. 
As they were equal in might, and their peer could no 
where be found, they alone could be considered each 
other’s parallel. Hence the proverb, “a Roland for 


| man had met his match. The same thought is con- 
| veyed in the more common saying, ‘‘ Diamond cut 


associations—of the word in England at the present | 
day. And accordingly we find Mr. Walker making | 


the verb, hum, synonymous with bamboozle. 
Now, if it be asked why we Americans have at- 
tached the syllable bug, I can only argue the general 


propriety of naming the thing that hums a humsve. 
W. Hi. Y. 


A RoLaND FoR AN OtIveR.—Among the paladins of 
Charlemagne were two knights distinguished for their 
manly courage joined with a feminine refinement and 
tenderness of affection. Indeed, the chivalry of the 


ages can boast no more puissant adherents. Whether | 


on the field of battle or in the mimic fray of the tour- 
Vout. XIX.—12 


diamond,”’ or in the vulgar expression, ‘‘ Dog eat 
dog.” 8. W. W. 


GiFTts OF THE Spirit.—The sevenfold gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, about which Theologicus inquires, are 
wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, 
piety, and the fear of the Lord. These are admira- 
bly summed up by Isaiah—xi, 2, 3—as characteris- 
ties of the Messiah: ‘‘And the Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit 
of knowledge and the fear of the Lord; and shall 
make him of quick understanding in the fear of the 
Lord.” L. 


Wreps or Movurninc.—The entire dress was for- 
merly called weeds, an Anglo-Saxon term signifying 
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{ 
covering. Our older writers use it quite frequently | 
in its original signification. A few quotations will | 
make this apparent: 

‘* Below her ham her weed did somewhat trayne.” 
Spenser, Fairie Queene, B. I, C. iii, 27. 
“To spoil the dead of weed 
Is sacrilege, and doth all sins exceed.” 
Do., Book IT, Canto viii, 15. 
* And they, who to be sure of paradise, 
Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic.” 
Milton, Par. Lost, iii, 479. 
“Thou, whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 
Be thou decked in silken stole, 
Grave these counsels on thy soul.” 
Burns—On Friars’ Carse Hermitage. 





From this general application to the entire dress, 
the “‘usus et norma loquendi” has at last confined it 
to a mourning attire. The same limitation may be 
observed in the names of particular fabrics, as when 
we use lawn or crape to denote two opposite fashions 
of dress; the one indicating the gayety of summer 
holidays or bridal feasts, the other the gloom and 
solemnity of the funeral. Thus Pope, by the same 
figure of speech—the synecdoche—as now limits weeds 
to mourning dress, writes, 

‘A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ;” 
meaning, perhaps, that a lady in her weeds is twice 
as interesting as when arrayed in her festal robes. 

8. W. W. 


Tne Hacve is so named, because formerly it was a 
hunting seat of the counts of Holland, in the wood, 
as it was called in the Dutch language. As 
early as the year 1250 this became a palace; and it 
was not long till other houses clustered about it; so 
that, when it became a village, it retained the former 
designation of the Haag. In the sixteenth century 
it beeame the residence of the States-General of the 
States of Holland, the Stadtholder, and the foreign 
embassadors. From the importance which it thus 
acquired, it has gradually increased in size and popu- 
lation till it is now a large city, and is said to be one 
of the most regular and beautiful on the continent. 

s. 


or haag, 


Grass-Wivow.—The epithet is probably a corrup- 
tion of the French word grace—pronounced gras. 
The expression is thus equivalent to femme veuve de 
yrace, foemina vidua ex gratia, a widow, not in fact, 
but—called so—by grace or favor. Hence grass-widow 
would mean a grace widow: one who is made so, not 
by the death of her husband, but by the kindness of 
her neighbors, who are pleased to regard the deser- 
tion of her husband as equivalent to his death. I 
suppose the word grass has no connection with the 
namé by which we call the verdure of the fields. 

WwW. 


‘‘ Happery.’’—This is a word sometimes heard in the 
pulpit, which, as it is not to be found in the diction- 
ary, I do not know how to spell. My ear would lead 
me tg write it happefy: analogy, happify, and ety- 
mology, happyfy. Yet, whatever be the orthography, 
the word is indefensible: first, because it is an irregn- 
larly-formed hybrid; and, second, because it is use- 
less. Othe~ terms convey the same notion, as to make | 





happy or to gladden; either of which is far prefera- 
ble, as being good Saxon. The synonymous Latinism, 
beatify, is correct; but deficient in beauty and strength. 
Perhaps the old expression, “to happy,” is better 
still. Shakspeare, in the thirty-seventh sonnet, says: 
*‘ Look what is best, that best I have in thee: 
This wish I have; then ten times happy me.” 
W. 

Worps Denoting Exce.ttence.—In the infancy of 
language almost all words denoting superiority were 
applied solely to physical worth. With the increase 
of ideas, words obtained new applications; and the 
same terms, by a tropical use, indicated moral as well 
as physical qualities. Such words are common in all 
languages, and we adduce but one example of this 
interchange of meaning. The word brave, which at 
first indicated excellence in things, afterward showed 
the same thing in persons and lastly in sentiments; 
and we still occasionally use it, according to its orig- 
inal signification, in reference to qualities when we 
do not imply courage. I give a few illustrations of 
its first sense, which I have picked up in reading: 

““If there be iron ore, and streams whereupon to set the 
mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth.” 

Bacon’s Exsays—Of Plantations. 

“May I get ont again with my life, you shall possess the 
brave country alone for me.”’—Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress. 

“ How proud many, especially women, be of baubles! For 
when they have spent a good part of the day in tricking and 
trimming, picking and pinning, pranking and pouncing, 
girding and lacing, and braving up themselves in the most 
exquisite manner, out they come into the streets with their 
peddler’s shops upon their backs, and take themselves to be 
little angels.”"-—Dent—The Plain Man's Pathicay to Heaven. 

“In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and 
their round tires like the moon.”’—Isaiah iii, 18. 

“‘ Not forgetting ceremonies of bravery in the infancy of his 
nature.”’—Sir Thomas Browne. 

“ But who is this, what thing of sea or land? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled, and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play.” 
Milton—Samson Agonistes, ver. 709-718. 


How a Fish BECAME THE CHRISTIAN Emp_tem.—The 
Greek term for fish is ichthus, and in the Greek lan- 
guage it is a word of five letters, which are the ini- 
tials of the following phrase: ‘ Jesous Christos T'heou 
Uios Soter’’—Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our Sav- 
ior. 

Minor QueEries.—What authority is there for rep- 
resenting the fruit of the garden of Eden as apples? 


Do brutes ever become insane; that is, lose the 
proper use and control of their faculties, as human 
beings? © 

Who is ‘‘ Mother Carey ” that owns all the chickens 
at sea? IGNORAMUS. 

What is the family name of Queen Victoria, and 
of other sovereigns in Europe? QuID. 
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Sidtebourd for Children. 


MARY ASHMAN, THE BOUND GIRL. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

ALL that afternoon I had been in a state of ner- 
vous “‘expectancy,”’ for papa was to return from New 
York at evening, and he had promised to bring, if 
possible, Mary Ashman with him. I was quite cer- 
tain he would succeed in finding her, although he had 
been unable to obtain her uncle’s address from any 
one in the village, and I did not realize how difficult 
a thing it was to search out a stranger in the great, 
ever-changing tide of New York life. 

So I confidently anticipated Mary Ashman’s com- 
ing, never heeding mamma’s gentle “ My child, do n’t 
be too certain,’”’ or, ‘I hope, dear, you won’t be dis- 
appointed,” and I had hung all my dresses on one 
side of the closet, and removed all my muslins from 
the second drawer in the bureau, and persuaded 
mamma to let me have another needle-book and pin- 
cushion for the dresser, and Tom had caught a little 
gray squirrel to keep company with mine. 

I wonder how many times, as that summer night 
drew on, I went to the window and gazed up the road 
for a glimpse of the old brown stage with its four 
white horses. At last I heard the far-off rumbling, 
and then the quick clatter of the wheels, and a mo- 
ment later it drew up suddenly in front of our gate. 
I was at the door, and my heart seemed to stand still 
as papa sprang out of the stage with his carpet-bag 
in hand. 

“0, papa, have n’t you brought her?” 

‘*My child, I ’m sorry to say I have n’t.” 

I dropped right down upon the door step, and burst 
into tears of disappointment. Papa drew me up and 
led me into the sitting-room, trying to comfort me 
the best that he could. 

He had made many but fiuitless efforts to find 
Mary, or her uncle. Once or twice he thought he 
had obtained some clew to the man, and, from the 
description, papa still thought it must have been 
Mary’s uncle, but he had left the city and probably 
taken his niece with him. 

“0, mamma!’ I sobbed, “ what will become of lit- 
tle Mary?” 

Mamma’s soft, solemn tones answered me, “God 
can take care of her, and we can pray to him every 
day that he will do this, and we must not forget, too, 
that he loves her better than we can.” 

This was all that could be done, and [I tried to 
bear the disappointment as long as I could, but my 
heart ached long and sorely for little Mary Ash- 
man. 

Three years passed; I was making my first visit to 
the city, for uncle John had come from California. 








Ile was my mother’s only brother, and he had been | 


absent from home six years. Uncle John was a great 
favorite with us all, he was so warm-hearted, so 


fond of seeing every body, so full of mischief and 
funny stories, that made us all laugh; indeed, mamma 
always declared it was quite impossible for any low 
spirits to stay where uncle John carried his bright 
face and cheery laugh, they just scared them right 
away. 

Uncle John had had a great deal of trouble in his 
life, and, perhaps, it had sown the wrinkles in his 
forehead and the gray in his hair, for he was hardly 
forty years old. 

Hiis wife and two children slept together the sleep 
which his love could not waken, and mamma thought 
it was this which drove him to California more than 
his failure in business, but he had returned a rich 
man, though he was a widower and childless. 

Uncle John was very fond of me, and gave me a 
dozen of the most comical pet names you ever heard, 
and he was always pulling my hair or pulling me 
down on his knee, and mamma would laugh and say, 
“‘ Ah, John, you ’re at your old tricks still.” 

‘Well, I do n’t mean to be an old man this side 
of seventy, Martha,” was his rejoinder. 

Uncle John was suddenly summoned to the city on 
some business about two weeks after his return. 
Nothing would do but I must accompany him. He 
affirmed that he was tired of traveling alone, and 
that it was a shame to have me immured in Steuben- 
ville any longer. Mamma was easily persuaded, and 
so I made my advent in the city for the first time just 
before the holidays. 

Such a beautiful black cloak and blue bonnet as 
uncle John bought me, with the handsomest set of 
furs! I scarcely knew myself when I looked in the 
mirror. 

Well, the first week was crowded full of all man- 
ner of sight-seeing and new wonders to me, and 
when I saw the great city in the evening with its 
rows of lamps, its shop-windows shining with all- 
wondrous and beautiful things, I could think of noth- 
ing but Aladdin’s palace and the wonderful Genii 
with the lamp. One day I had been out to walk with 
uncle John, and we were returning home when he 
stopped suddenly before the office of a friend of his. 

“Pussy,” he said, “I ’ve got to go in here a little 
while, and it will be dreadful dry work for you to 
hear us talking about lawsuits and such things. 
You ’ve learned the way home; suppose you run on 
now, and I ’ll be there in the course of an hour. 
You ’ve got plenty of things to amuse yourself 
with.” 

“JT should think I had. Thanks to you, uncle 
John. Good-by,” and I hurried off. 

We both turned the corner at the same moment; 
and there ran right against me a little girl who was 
dragging a very handsome baby carriage, in which 
lay a beautiful infant, all bundled up in embroidered 
blankets and costly laces. 

‘0, do excuse me!” cried the girl, and there was 
something in her voice which made me turn and look 
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ather. She was a thin, sorrowful-faced, and scantily- 
clothed child. Her old shawl, her straw bonnet, 


trimmed with faded blue ribbon, and her worn calico | 
dress, insufficient to protect her from the sharp cold | 


of that winter’s day, told its own story of poverty. 
My heart was touched with pity for the girl with that 
first glance. 


| 


“Certainly I ’Il excuse you,’”’ I answered, and she | 


started and looked curiously into my face. A quick 
change came over hers, and then—I can not tell 
when the thought struck me, but I know it leaped in 
amazement out of my lips. 

‘*Mary Ashman, is this you?” 

“Yes, itis. Is it you, Lizzie Wayne?” 


We both stood still, transfixed, looking at each | 


other. Then Mary burst into tears. I put my arms 
right around her, although it was in the street. 

“Do n’t ery, Mary; do tell me what has happened 
to you.” 


strange, so good. Nobody has spoken to me like 
that for three whole years.” 


filled her eyes! “9, you do n’t know how I ’ve 
longed to be lying away off there with mamma!” 

‘Well, Dobbin, what ’s the matter? What makes 
you so sober?” And uncle John lifted me up from 
the low chair and placed me on his knee. We sat 
together in his large, cheerful chamber at the board- 
ing-house. It was just after tea, and the fire was 
burning brightly in the grate and filling the room 
with its mellow light. 

“0, I was thinking, uncle John—” 

‘Well, puss, what in the world were you thinking 
about?” 

*‘T ’m almost afraid to tell you.” 

‘You are? Then I must say you ’re not a very 
sensible little girl.” 

‘Well, uncle John, I was thinking about you; and 
it seemed to me you must be lonely without any little 


| girls, or any family of your own, you know.” 
“0, Lizzie,” sobbed the child, “it seems so | 


“Has n’t there, you poor child! Well, we ’ve all | 
, and yet have somebody else that quite belonged to 


talked about you at home ever since you left, and 
longed so for you to come back.” 

“0, have you?” 
over the sorrowful face, out-flashed through the 
drenching tears! 

*‘T guess we have! Why, Mary, you look as if 
you ’d had all the trouble in the world.” 

“And I have, Lizzie. Do n’t you feel ashamed to 
be seen talking with me?’ and she glanced down and 
blushed at her miserable dress. 

‘* Ashamed! O, Mary, I thought you knew me too 
well to ask me such a question!” 

We staid there in the street, and talked for the 
next half hour, never heeding the cold weather or 
the people that stared as they passed us, and Mary 
told me briefly the history of her life since we 
parted. 

It was a sad story. Her uncle, that cruel, heart- 
less man, had brought her to the city and bound out 
the delicate child to a wealthy family, who cared 
nothing for her, except the labor they constantly de- 
manded of her. And they had made her toil above 


What a glance of joy broke | 


her strength from morning till night among their | 


servants, providing her with none of the comforts of 


life, and caring nothing for her saving the work they | 


got out of her. Her uncle soon left the city, and 
Mary had heard nothing of him since, but I felt the 


lonely grave on the west hill-side of Steubenville, and | 
the little plaintive face before me must cry out to | 


God against him. 

“0, Mary, I ’m so sorry for you.” 

‘“‘I know you are, Lizzie. Do n’t you cry now. 
It ’s done me so much good to see you.” 

‘‘And it shall do you more. Only tell me where 
you live.” 

She named the number and street, and added, ‘TI 
spose I must go now, Lizzie, for they ’Il be so angry 
if I keep the baby out too long.” 

‘Well, they won’t have a chance to be angry with 
you many times more, I guess. Do n’t feel bad, 
Mary. You won’t stay there long now.” 

‘‘Sha’n’t I, Lizzie?” What an eager, greedy look 


A quick shadow dropped over my uncle’s face. 

“Well, supposing I am, it can’t be helped, dear; 
and then I ’ve got you.” 

“Yes, I know it, but you could have me the same, 


you.” 

‘Why, what a sober little bit of logic itis! I say, 
Lizzie, I hope you ’re not going into any matrimo- 
nial speculations on my account?” 

I laughed outright at this. “0, uncle, J go into 
any matrimonial speculations! What a joke!” 

“Well, you see, I want to know what you are after 
then, sticking your solemn little face into my af- 
fairs.” 

And then I told uncle John my story of Mary 
Ashman. It took me a long time, for I commenced 
with the time when we went to school together in the 
happy old days at Steubenville. And I told him of 
her mother’s death, of our sad parting, of Mary’s 
removal to the city, and papa’s fruitless search for 
her, and last of all I told him how we had come sud- 
denly upon each other at the corner of the street. 

“Well, my child, your face is full of an unspoken 
thought yet,’ and uncle John leaned down and 
looked in my eyes with his own dark, deep-set ones. 
I found courage to answer him. 

“T was thinking, uncle John, as you had n’t any 
little girls of your own to love or care for, there ’s 
Mary Ashman—you know the rest I want to say,” 
and I buried my face on his shoulder, for I was 
afraid he would think me very bold and intrusive to 
suggest all this. But I-knew he was n’t angry with 
me when he hugged me up so tight to his heart. At 
last I lifted my head and looked in his face. He an- 


| swered my look with such a tender smile. 


‘We won’t talk about it any more to-night, dear. 
Put on your bonnet, now, I want you to see the pan- 
orama to-night.” 

I was quite uneasy because uncle John left me the 
next morning without saying one word about Mary 
Ashman. I had not courage to recur to the subject 
myself, but it did not seem to me that he could have 
forgotten it. So I sat by the fire a long time, mus- 
ing sadly about the little orphan, when suddenly the 
door was opened, and uncle John walked in leading 


= 
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Mary Ashman by the hand, and her blue eyes were | 


full of a strange wonder. 

““Why, Mary!” 

“OQ, Lizzie!’”? And we both sprang right into each 
other’s arms. 

‘Now, if that is n’t just like you, uncle John!’ I 
exclaimed at last. “You always do the funniest 
things.”’ 

He rubbed his hands and laughed such a loud, 
long, hearty laugh that I could n’t help joining in it. 

“But how in the world did he get you here, 


| # Mary?” 


“T do n’t know; he came and took me right out of 
the kitchen while I was wiping dishes.” 

“Sit down here, children, and I ’Il tell you how,” 
interposed the kindly voice of uncle John. ‘You 
remember, Lizzie, you told me last night where Mary 
lived, and so I kept my own counsel this morning 
and went to see the lady. No matter what passed 
between us. She is a cold, heartless, fashionable 
woman, but I succeeded in frightening her into giving 
up our little girl here for fear she might get herself 
into serious trouble, for she has n’t done her duty by 
a bound child.”’ 

“And she ’s never going back there again, is she, 
uncle John?” 

“That shall depend altogether upon herself. 
Lizzie was proposing to me last night that you 
should come and live with me, Mary, and take the 
place of my little girls in heaven, and I will try, God 
helping me, to take the place of your parents, who, 
I believe, are there, too. You understand, Mary? 
Will you like to come to me and be my little girl 
always?” And Mary Ashman’s soft blue eyes wan- 
dered a moment from my face to my uncle’s, then a 
glow of light and joy kindled her pale cheeks as she 
answered: 

“0, I should like it better than any thing else in 
the world!”’ 

And so it was all settled at once. But uncle John 
said, “It ’s all Lizzie’s doings, Mary; we ought to 
thank her.’’ 

‘But if mamma was here she ’d say, uncle John, it 
was all God’s doings. He brought us together at the 
corner of the street.” 

‘Your mother would be right, Lizzie. 
thank God for it.” 


We will 


And that very day the little girl uncle John had 
adopted had a new cloak, bonnet, and victorine 
just like my own, and the little pinched, sorrowful 
face in that new atmosphere of love and watchful 
care brightened into the little Mary Ashman of old. 
What a delightful visit we had through all the next 
month in the city, how uncle John loved and cared 
for Mary, and how the child loved him, I can not telf 
you here. 

At last we all went back to Steubenville; and what 
a surprise and rejoicing there was when they learned 
there that little Mary Ashman had come back to stay 
with us always! 

I can not tell you now, dear children, how Mary’s 
life and mine grew fair and pleasant for many years 
under the roof of our home cottage, which uncle John 
had all newly painted and tastefully ornamented, and 





when he took up his abode with his dear little good- 
for-nothing foster children, as he called Mary and 
me. 

But I can tell you that he is an old man now, but 
hale and hearty, and full of fun and kindly deeds as 
ever; and if you want to see his adopted daughter, 
‘* Mary Ashman, the bound girl,” you must inquire in 
Steubenville for the wife of my brother, Doctor Thomas 
Wayne. 


Tue OLp Stove.—I came across it suddenly the 
other day in a corner of the garret—the old garret 
that I had not visited for so many years! That old 
stove! It was the first we ever had at our house, 
and what a sea of old memories surged and sparkled 
around that scarred, rusted, old-fashioned visage, 
more eloquent to me at that moment than the fairest 
face that ever rippled over with sparkling smiles! 

How well I remember the night that it was “put 
up,”’ and how we children stood at a respectful dis- 
tance, almost expecting the grim, black ogre would 
spring after us, it looked so large, stern, and defiant; 
yet after all it ’s the simplest, homeliest little cylin- 
der that ever was fashioned; but as I sat down on 
the old garret floor, and looked on it through my 
tears, I wished I could see with the “child eyes” 
again. 

What an event in our domestic annals it was when 
we had a fire kindled there the first time! Our re- 
spect for the endowments and capacities of that re- 
markable stove was wonderfully enhanced when 


| cousin Charlie discovered what a capital place the 


top was for roasting chestnuts! 

Then, in the long winter evenings, what charming 
stories we used to listen to, as our chairs formed a 
semicircle about the old stove! 

What an unlucky time that was, when, in my wild 
playing, the back of my hand was laid suddenly 
against its heated side; 0, it was not till the dande- 
lions began to unvail their yellow fringes among the 
meadow-grass, and after much of suffering, before 
the burn was healed. There is the long scar on my 
left hand still; it will be there when they lay me away 
in my grave. 0, old stove! old stove! there are 
larger, and deeper, and sadder scars than that on 
my hand that I shall carry there—scars that are only 
of the heart! 

And, sitting there, with the old memories surging 
by me, I wished I could walk back over the years 
that are gone to the time when I stood first by that 
old stove! How many words and deeds I could re- 
call! What a different life the “living over’’ would 
be! And yet—can the angels answer me—would it 
be better? 

O, the faces of “long ago” that start out from the 
shadow of that old stove! Where are they now? 
The earth is very wide, and the grave is very deep! 

But I can not turn over the great folio of memo- 
ries now; only, reader, if in some hidden nook of 
your garret, some “mythic corner” of your cellar, 


there is an “old stove,’”’ go hunt it up, and look at it. 


V. F.. 


To Littte Boys axp Giris.—The following story 
we copy from the Happy Home: 
When this publication comes to your house, I want 
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you, children, to turn over the pages till you find the 
short article addressed to you. Now do not shut up 
the book and say, “It don’t look interesting; I had 
rather read stories;’”’ for I may tell you true stories 
before the end of the year. When you read them, I 
hope you will not skip the moral. I was once a little 
virl, and I know what girls and boys are apt to do. 
Do not read too fast what I write for you, so that you 
can not understand it; but try to improve by what 
you read, 

I remember when I was a child about eight years 
old, my dear father, who is now in heaven, promised 
my sister and myself a reward of a handsomely- 
bound Bible, when we had read ours through in course. 
I was, as you will suppose, very anxious to obtain 
the beautiful gilded book, which was already pur- 
chased and lying upon the shelf; so I used to read on 
as fast as I could. Now, I had early been taught 
that the Bible was the word of God, and I knew bet- 
ter than to jabber it off in the way I did, merely for 
the sake of getting through it; but when I came to 
Leviticus and Numbers, there were whole chapters 
which I could not comprehend, and I thought the 
faster I got through them the better. I can see, 
now, that I ought to have gone to my father and told 
him I did not like to read in those books, and to have 
usked him if it would not be better for me to post- 
pone doing so till I was older. No doubt he would 
have allowed it, and then I should not have had so 
mueh cause for sorrow that I 
with disrespect. 


treated God’s word 
Before I go on I will tell you, as a 
moral to this part of my story, a copy I once wrote 
in my writing-book, and which I repeated so often 
that I never forgot it. It was this: ‘ Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 

In order to help you to understand one verse of 
Scripture, I shall relate a short account of a boy 
with whom I was once acquainted. When you have 
read it, I hope you will endeavor, as Harry did, to 
conquer acity. If you set about this work in earnest, 
you will have more assistance than even the Pashaw 
of Turkey finds in the armies of the Allies for the 
conquering of Sebastopol; for God himself has prom- 
ised you his aid. 

“He that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a 
city.’ Prov. xvi, 32. 

Early one morning Harry ran down stairs to break- 
fast, but met one of his brothers in the entry, who 
was not disposed to give him an arrow which he held 
in his hand. Harry began to kick and scream, which 
caused his mother to leave the breakfast-room to as- 
certain the cause of the disturbance. The little boy 
stopped screaming to tell his story; then Herbert told 
his: ** He showed all that temper just because I would 
n't give him my new arrow, and when I told him I 
would make him one.” 

The kind mother took the little offender by the 
hand, and led him away into the parlor. Here, tak- 
ing him in her lap, she said: “ Harry, do you know 
how naughty it is for you to exhibit such a temper? 
If you do so God will be displeased with you. No 
one will love you, and you will be very unhappy. 
Are you happy now, my dear?” 

‘*No, mamma.” 

“Then try to put away ail your bad feelings. The 
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Bible says, ‘He that ruleth his spirit, is better than 
he that taketh a city.’ ” 

This was a new idea to Harry, and, making a great 
effort, he restrained his anger and looked up with a 
His mother kissed him, and told him 
it made her very happy to see him try to be a good 
boy. Then they went out to breakfast. Harry ran 
up and put his arms around his father’s neck, saying, 
“T ’ve conquered a city! I’ve conquered a city!” 

After this there were so many cities conquered that 
Mrs. had to make a little hook to put down the 
number. Even Willie, the baby boy, felt the effect 


smiling face. 





of the example, and when inclined to be fretful or 
impatient in play, would restrain himself and run to 
his mother and say, ‘‘Put down in my book, I’ve 
conquered a city.” 

A short time since I heard my little friend, Harry, 
say to his mother, “I have not had one city to con- 
quer to-day;” and so every little boy and girl will 
find, if they set out in earnest to conquer all their 
naughty feelings, that every time it will be easier 
than the last, till at length, as Harry said, “there 
will be no more cities to conquer.” 


Sayines anp Dornes or THE LITTLE Ones.—A cor- 


| respondent says: ‘‘The shrewd sayings and doings 


- 


of the little ones are almost without end, and were 
they all gathered for publication, the ‘Sideboard’ 
could not contain them, no, not even the Repository 
itself, and another volume would be required, and, 
perhaps, an ‘assistant editor’ also. We like the Re- 
pository, and, as a parent, we like the ‘Sideboard’ 
also.”” A brother minister says: ‘‘ Many a topic has 
been suggested by your ‘Sideboard.’ These sayings 
are not merely amusing; they are suggestive.”’ 


STeampoaT, STEAMBOAT.—One of our missionaries on the 
north-western frontier has a son some two years old, who, 
last summer, accompanied his mother on a visit to western 
New York, and while there attended a camp meeting for the 
first time. At one of the prayer meetings, where volumes of 
prayer and shouts of praise were ascending to God, the little 
fellow caught the spirit, of the noise at least; but not being 
able to wield such a word as “halleluiah,’’ he chose such 
manner of expression as suited himself. Having been accus- 
tomed to hear the cry of “steamboat” ring through town 
whenever a boat appeared in sight on the lake, and having 
mastered the word himself, he rose to his feet, straightened 
himself to his full hight, and his eyes flashing with enthusi- 
asm, clapped his hands, and, at the top of his infantile voice, 
shouted, ‘Steamboat! steamboat!” contributing that as his 
part of the exercises. H. E. P. 

PUSHING THE WIND OUT OF THE WAy.—Freeman A., when 
three years old, was one summer evening standing upon 
the door-steps swinging his hands, evidently preparing to 
jump, when his mother inquired, “‘ Freeny, what makes you 
swing your hands when you jump?” “To push the wind out 


| of my way, so I can jump farther,” was his ready reply. His 


notion of preaching the Gospel, when a little past four, is in- 
dicated by the following question, while at a camp meeting, 


| where the congregation was repeatedly called to the stand 
| and after service dismissed again: “ Pa, why do n’t they tell 


it all at once when they preach, so we can learn it by heart, 
and not have to go to meeting so often?” 0. W. C. 


Let ’EM Posies BE.—Julia Ann, when a little past three 
years old, one day anxiously inquired, ‘Ma, who made e 
posies?”’ ‘The Lord, my child.’ “ Are they his, then?” she 
asked. ‘“ Yes, my child, every thing is the Lord’s.” “Then 
if I was e Lord up in e sky when e folks plowed up e posies, I 
would holler loud as I could, Let ’em posies be!’ 


0. W. C. 
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Prescotr’s CABINET FOR THE OHIO WESLEYAN UNI- 
versity.—The cabinet of natural history collected 
by Dr. Prescott, of Concord, New Hampshire, is one 
of the richest and rarest in our country. It has been 
purchased by Professor Merrick, of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, for the use of that institution. The 
following is a synopsis of it: 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
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Many of the specimens in each department are 
superb, especially among the birds, shells, fossils, 
and minerals. There is an albino and an albino por- 
cupine, and a fair specimen of an orang-outang, of 
which the skin is stuffed and well mounted, and the 
skeleton well cleaned and wired together. The above 
indicate the species; of some there are several speci- 
mens. 
been assumed, with noble disinterestedness, by Pro- 
fessor Merrick. The friends of the institution may 
well rejoice in this accession. It is proposed to find 
thirty individuals who will, by the donation of $100 
each, meet the expense of this cabinet. Some twelve 
or fifteen have already responded. Others will, no 
doubt, follow their example. 


The entire cost—something over $3,000—has 


Harvarp CoLtitece.—The total number of students 
in all the departments of the university is 730. There 
are ten resident graduates, 23 divinity students, 70 
scientific students—exclusive of the resident gradu- 
ates and members of the other professional schools, 
who attend the scientific lectures—107 medical, and 
111 law students. The undergraduates number 409. 
There are 92 seniors, 114 juniors, 94 sophomores, and 
109 freshmen. 

To the several departments of the university, the 
state of Massachusetts sends 486 students, of whom 
157 are from Boston, and 72 from Cambridge; New 
York, 35; New Hampshire, 34; Maine, 20; Ohio, 16; 
Pennsylvania, 13; Maryland, 12; British Provinces, 
12; Vermont, 10; South Carolina, 7; Georgia, 6; New 
Jersey, 6; Connecticut, 6; Illinois, 5; Kentucky, 5; 
Mississippi, 4; Rhode Island, 4; Distriet of Colum- 
hia, 4; Virginia, 3; Missouri, 3; Alabama, 3; North 
Carolina, 3; Louisiana, 3; Wisconsin, 3; Michigan, 
2; Iowa, 2; France, 2; and one each from Kansas, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Peru, Yucatan, Wales, Fayal, 
and the Sandwich Islands. 


iteraty, Scientific, and 





oy 
Aeligquous. 

WesLeyan ACADEMY AT WILBRAHAM.—This is said 
to be the first literary institution founded by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. It 
was established in 1824. Earlier but unsuccessful at- 
tempts had been made. Dr. Fisk was its first Prin- 
cipal. It is now presided over by the Rev. Miner 
Raymond, D. D. Theo institution has been attended 
with a high degree of uniform prosperity, and has 
educated some of the ablest men in the Church. In 
1856 the boarding-house was burned to the ground. 
The insurance was just enough to free the trustees 
from debt, but, as a matter of course, left them with- 
out that property. A new and greatly-enlarged house 
was built, but entirely on credit, at a cost of $50,000. 
At the time of the fire, insurances were being nego- 
tiated, but had not been achieved beyond the sum of 
$20,000. This fatal conflagration left the corporation 
in debt to the appalling sum of $30,000, and desti- 
tute of a house. Unterrified, however, its friends ral- 
lied again to its rescue. We understand that two 
noble-hearted Christian men of Boston—brothers Rich 
and Claflin—have offered to put up the entire build- 
ing, if the other friends of‘ the institution will pay 
the debt of $30,000. The result can not be doubtful 
where liberality like this is displayed. But it will 
require a vigorous effort. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY.—At 
the last meeting of the joint Board of Trustees and 
Visitors of the Wesleyan University, it was resolved 
to issue an additional number of scholarships on so 
low terms as to bring them within the reach of all. 
Certificates of scholarship, securing free tuition in 
any or all the studies of the course are offered at the 
following rates: A certificate securing fifty years’ tui- 
tion for one hundred dollars; and a certificate secur- 
ing fifteen years’ tuition is offered for fifty dollars. 
The regular charge for tuition is $33 per year. 


Rev. James Baume.—Our readers have noticed the 
appointment of Rev. James Baume to the missionary 
work in India. In less than four weeks from the day 
of his appointment, this noble and devoted brother, 
with his wife and little son, had already taken leave 
of home, kindred, and country, and was upon his 
ocean voyage to the field of his future labors. The 
appointment is a most excellent one. The missionary 
work in India is calling loudly for laborers. At least 
five more will be sent as soon as possible. The clos- 
ing remarks of Mr. Baume, before the farewell meet- 
ing in Chicago, breathe the purest eloquence: 

‘India, too—India shall be redeemed! The world 
shall be redeemed! 

‘The dwellers in the dens and caves 
Shall shout to each other, . . . 
And earth shall roll the rapturous hosanna round.’ 

“To this work I have given—not only myself, that 
were a poor offering indeed. I give my wife, that 
devoted woman. I give the child God has given us. 
We give all—would it were more, for Jesus’ sake. I 
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go from you knowing the untold worth I leave. 
I go in hope. If I water my steps with tears, they 
shall not be tears of despair. They are tears of 
hope—they fall in sight of glorious promises. 

“‘T now close, but before sitting down, I must ex- 
press my thanks to the friends who surround me, and, 
could I reach them, to many not here. Their acts of 
kindness, their deeds of love, are remembered, and 
precious is the memory. May the blessing of God be 
upon them! And may we all come up from our widely- 
scattered homes on earth to the place of rest! Friends, 
brethren, one and all, aprev!”’ 


Rev. L. Rosser, D. D.—Dr. Lee, who has occupied 
the editorial chair of the Richmond Christian Advo- 
cate so long and with such marked ability, has re- 
tired from that post. In retiring, he thus refers to 
the corps editorial: ‘‘ To his editorial confreres he ten- 
ders his parting salutations, with a grateful recollec- 
tion of whatever has been courteous and fraternal in 
their intercourse, and a determination to forgive and 
forget whatever has been otherwise; hoping they, 
also, will walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
things with respect to himself. From papers and the 
press, he goes to his library and the pulpit. He goes 
cheerfully. He will take his hat off, and make his 
most graceful bow to his old-time familiar friends on 
the shelves.” 

To his successor, Dr. Rosser, our old college friend, 
we extend our fraternal welcome to the editorial fra- 
ternity. He is a man of sound erudition, of accom- 
plished talents, and great energy and industry. The 
paper will not diminish in interest, nor in ability, in 
his hands. 


How THE GENERAL CONFERENCE CAME TO BE HELD IN 
May.—The recent letter of Bishop Morris, recom- 
mending that the time of holding the General confer- 
ence be changed from May to the fall of the year, 
is eliciting attention. Mr. Coggeshall, of the Provi- 
dence conference, shows how it came to be changed 
from October to May in 1800. It had been appointed 
to be held in Baltimore, October 20,1800. In 1793 
the yelfow fever had ravaged Philadelphia like a 
plague. In 1798 it broke out again, and extended 
not only to New York, but also to New London, Con- 
necticut, and even as far north as Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, as well as to the south. No less than six 
or seven Methodist preachers fell under this dreadful 
epidemic, among whom was John Dickens, our first 
book steward, whose loss was the greatest of the 
kind the Church had ever sustained. The panic, as 
might be supposed, was wide-spread and appalling. 
Bishop Asbury, when in the line of his duty, was not 
easily turned aside from any thing. But upon his 
return from his eastern tour, on his arrival at White 
Plains, New York, September 25th, he says: ‘ Most 
awful times in Philadelphia and New York—citizens 
flying before the fever, as if it were the sword. I 
now wait the providence of God to know which way 
to go.”’ His mind was soon made up, and he resolved 
not to enter the city, and on Friday crossed the Hud- 
son at Bull’s Ferry, six miles above, and the very day 
that John Dickens died, and took his flight through 
the Jerseys. At Milford he stopped on the Sabbath, 
and says: ‘‘ Now we meet the tidings of awful dis- 


Yet 
| Surely God will plead with us.” 





tress from poor Philadelphia; ninety dying in a day. 


As it was now thought that these appalling visita- 
tions would be common in the cities in the fall, to 
avoid it, and not expose the health and lives of the 
preachers, the most of whom were from tho country, 
the next General conference was appointed to be held 
May 6th, instead of October 20th. Upon the meeting 
of this conference, on the morning of the second day 
of the session, “brother Snethen moved, That, 
whereas, the General conference, held in the city of 
Baltimore, A. D. 1796, did resolve, that the following 
General conference should meet in the said city of 
Baltimore, upon the 20th day of October, A. D. 
1800; and, whereas, the prevalence of a very malig- 
nant epidemic disorder, called the yellow fever, in 
Baltimore and other seaport towns, made it doubtful 
whether it would be possible for the said General con- 
ference to meet at that season of the year; and, 
whereas, Mr. Asbury did, by the advice of certain 
judicious friends, lay the case before the yearly con- 
ferences, and they, likewise, judged an alteration 
highly necessary, and did appoint the time of meet- 
ing—for the above reason only—to be Tuesday, the 
6th day of May, A. D. 1800, 

“* Resolved, That this General conference, now met, 
according to the above alteration and appointment, 
do unanimously approve of the said alteration, and 
ratify it accordingly. Carried.’’-—Journal, Vol. 1, 
p- 32. 

Dr. Kidder, referring to this section, says: ‘The 
reason of the change is thus seen to have been very 
imperative, and as it might continue indefinitely, it 
is only natural that the precedent thus established, 
of a spring session, should have been followed in the 
next appointment. Moreover, it is fair to presume 
that the members of the General conference were 
not indifferent to the pleasantness of the month of 
May and to its advantages for traveling. In their 
action, and that of the annual conferences preceding, 
there is an observable correspondence with the choice 
of the Christian world, of a period for important re- 
ligious assemblies. Witness the ‘May meetings’ and 
‘anniversary weeks’ of various denominations on 
both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Tue Ink or tHE Ancrents.—In a letter from Mr. 
Joseph Ellis, of Brighton, addressed to the Society 
of Arts’ Journal, he states, that by making a solution 
of shellac with borax, in water, and adding a suita- 
ble proportion of pure lamp-blaek, an ink is produci- 
ble which is indestructible by time or by chemical 
agents, and which, on drying, will present a polished 
surface, as with the ink found on the Egyptian pa- 
pyri. He made ink in the way described, and proved, 
if not its identity with that of ancient Egypt, yet the 
correctness of the formula which was given him by 
the late Mr. Charles Hatchett. 


INTERESTING Statistics oF Great Britarn.—A 
“blue book”? has recently appeared in England, 
among the miscellaneous statistics of which it is men- 
tioned that in 1857 the population of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, was 22,080,449; namely, 10,802,279 
males, and 11,278,170 females. England and Wales 
contained 19,055,187 of these, and Scotland 3,035,262. 


— 
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There were 759,201 births, 448,972 deaths, and 179,- 
824 marriages. 

The police of England costs a million and a quar- 
tera year. The number of people committed in 1857 
was over 32,000; for robbery and attempts to rob, 
there were 854 apprehensions; 7,029 offenses commit- 
ted, and for burglary, house-breaking, etc., the of- 
fenses committed were more than double the appre- 
hensions, or in the proportion of 5,428 to 2,084. The 
total committals for drunkenness in Ireland in 1857, 
were 9,553, while the committals in England amounted 
to 75,859, or eight times more. 

In Ireland there was 5,245 national schools at work 
at the end of 1856, and the average daily attendance 
varied from 269,410 to 254,011. There were 168 agri- 
cultural national schools at work in 1856. The re- 
ceipts on account of primary education amounted to 
£247,664, and the expenditures to £231,458. 

The total number of paupers in the United King- 
dom in 1857 was 1,057,133, the per centage to the pop- 
ulation being 4-6 in England and Wales, 3-9 in Scot- 
land, and 1-9 in Ireland. The total expenditure on 
the paupers of the United Kingdom was £7,153,742. 
In England there were, in 1857, 122,845 in-door and 
762,165 out-door paupers. The adult able-bodied pau- 
pers—exclusive of flagrants or “sturdy beggars ’”’— 
numbered 140,075, of whom 19,560 were maintained 
in-doors. The total amount expended on the relief 
of the poor in 1857 was £5,898,756, the average rate 
per individual of the population having been 8s. 544d. 
for “‘ poor rates received,” and 6s. 134d. for expendi- 
ture in relief of poor. 


Ireland presents a remarkable improvement as re- 
gards the decline of pauperism. The total number 
of paupers in 1857 was only 56,910, against 63,525 in 
1856, and 89,619 in 1855. Fhe per centage ratio to 
the population was only 1-9. The expenditure has 
fallen off from £849,951—1855—to £619,514. 


Facts WHICH EVERY Lapy sHovuLD Know.—The 
Gazette, of this city, has an occasional “column for 
the ladies.”” We glean the following useful facts 
from one of those columns: 

To make Flannels keep their Color and not Shrink.— 
Put them into a pail and pour boiling water on them, 
letting them remain in this condition till cold. This 
should be done the first time of washing. 

To remove grease-spots from Silk.—To two ounces of 
spirits of wine add one ounce of French chalk and 
five ounces of pipe-clay, both finely powdered. Make 
up the mixture into a paste, roll it into pipes, and let 
it dry. Apply it by rubbing it on the spot of grease, 
slightly moistened, and then brushing it off till the 
grease is absorbed. It should also be remembered 
not to keep silk articles folded in white paper, as the 
chlorid of lime used in bleaching the paper is liable 
to impair the color of the silk. Brown or blue paper 
is much better. 

Cleaning white Satin Shoes.—Rub the lengthwise 
of the satin with a piece of new white flannel dipped 
in spirits of wine. If only slightly soiled, they may 
be cleaned by rubbing them with stale bread in a 
brisk but gentle manner. White satin shoes are best 
kept in blue paper closely wrapped with coarse brown 
paper outside. 
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Tue LAND AND THE Book; or, Biblical Illustrations, 
drawn from the Manners and Custome of the Scenes and 
Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Thomson, D. 
D., Twenty-five years a Missionary of the A. B. C. F. 
M., in Syria and Palestine. In two volumes,12mo. Pp. 
557 and 614. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Just when it seemed 
that the rich storehouse of Biblical antiquities in 
Palestine had been so thoroughly explored and so 
completely exhausted that but little more new or 
instructive could be expected—here comes forth a 
book laden with new and surprising interest. We 
entirely concur with a cotemporary, that although we 
have had, in later years, a succession of valuable 
works on the land of the Bible, yet we have seen 
none which is so well adapted to the wants and ca- 
pacities of all classes of readers as this. It is truly 
panoramic in its survey of the geography, botany, 
zoology, geology, and agriculture; as well as of the 
manners, customs, laws, and institutions of Palestine 
as it nowis. Its history, as connected with the Bi- 
ble, is illustrated by references to memorable events, 
and a vivid picture is given of its past glories and 
present condition. It also sheds light upon hundreds 


of passages in the prophets, the Gospels, and the | 
epistles. The style is neither technical, nor dry, nor | 
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scientific, but level to the comprehension of all read- 
ers. Since the publication of Stevens’s “Travels in 
Arabia and the Holy Land,” it may be doubted 
whether any similar work, covering the same mgion, 
has been produced, which is as likely as Dr. Thom- 
son’s to awaken so general attention. Robinson and 
others have given us invaluable treatises on the to- 
pography of Palestine, but their works are rather for 
the library of the student than for the universal read- 
ing public. ‘‘The Land and the Book,” is for the 
people as well as the scholar. The publishers have 
issued it in two volumes, beautifully and abundantly 
illustrated with maps, index of subjects, and an 
index of Scriptural passages referred to in the text. 
We recommend these volumes to every student of the 
Holy Bible. 


ARABIAN Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS: Translated from 
the German, by Herbert Pelham Curtis. 12mo. Pp. 
434. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co.—This work has been immensely 
popular inGermany. Not equal to the great original, 
which filled with wonderment our childhood’s days 
and nights; yet for the lovers of the marvelous it 
will prove, no doubt, immensely attractive. ‘‘The 
stories,’ says the Preface, ‘‘are a connected series of 
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tales written by no means solely for the young, but 
suited as well for readers of a larger growth. The 
popularity attained by them in Germany has been 
immense, and it is believed that an examination will 
show this popularity to be well founded.” 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE CuURCHES? or, a Lay- 
man’s Response to a Minister’s Inquiries. Boston: H. 
V. Degen.—The following are the inquiries to which 
this is “a response:” “ What is the reason that the 
country is shorn of its strength so extensively? 
What is to become of the Church, if we are not to 
have a different set of ministers from what we have 
had of late?”—A Doctor of Divinity, at a late Meeting 
of a Missionary Board. 

The “‘response”’ is a long wail upon the apostasy 
of the Church in general, and upon ministers in 
particular—written in a prosaic style, and in a 
spirit savoring strongly of ‘sour godliness.” The 
author tells us that the work “ was written before the 
present remarkable work of grace commenced; and 
although there has been a change, to some extent, in 
the Churches and ministry, yet the work itself has 
confirmed the opinions expressed in the following 


pages.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Divine GOVERNMENT in Pe- 
markable Providences. Collected and arranged by S. Hig- 
gins and W. H. Brisbane, with an Introductory Essay 
by Rev. Joseph Castle, D. D. Philadelphia: Perkin- 
pine & Higgins. 12mo. 425 pp.—These “illustra- 
tions’ are some of the most striking on record. They 
are here so arranged and classified as to make them 
convenient for reference, and constitute a most in- 
structive and useful volume. The “Introductory 
Essay” is written with great force and beauty. 


Tue Uniry oF THE Human Race, by Rev. Robert 
Curran, M. D., is a little 16mo., of 43 pages, issued 
by the Western Book Concern. The author shows 
that the distinctive characteristics of the human race 
result from external causes. His analogical argu- 
ment, drawn from the history of the animals which 
have become domesticated, is presented with great 
foree and conclusiveness. The color, conformation 
of the head, etc., are also treated with directness and 
point. As a hand-book upon the subject, we do not 
know where else as much fact and argument can be 
found crowded into so small a space. 


Miss Cooper’s Mount Vernon Letter to the Chil- 
dren of the United States, with a Portrait of Washing- 
ton at twenty-five years of age, and an engraving of Mt. 
Vernon, has just been issued b-- D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, and is for sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co., 
Cincinnati. It is a very neat volume of 70 pages, 
16mo. It gives a concise history of Washington, and 
closes with an appeal in behalf of the fund for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon. 


Tae Mryistry oF Lire. By M. L. Charlesworth. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 12mo. 465 pp. $1.— 
Those who have read the “ Ministering Children” 
will need no other notice to induce them to purchase 
this than the fact that it is by the same author. 


Tue Rarnzow SIveE. 
York: Carlton & Porter. 


By Mrs. C. M. Edwards. New 
12mo. 296 pp. $1.—This is 





a sequel to ‘ The Itinerant.” We rarely ever read a 
volume of this character; but we somehow got started 
in this, and veritably believe we shall have to read it 
through. Many hearts will respond to its life pic- 
tures. 


Tue Metuopist QuARTERLY, for January, contains, 
1. Infant Baptism and Church Membership, by Rey. 
G. Haven. 2. Brazil and the Brazilians, by Rev. T. 
M. Eddy. 3. Bryant’s Poems, by Professor Robert 
Allyn. 4. Thomas Jefferson, by James F. Rusling, 
Esq. 5. Unitas Fratrum—The Moravians, by G. P. 
Disosway, Esq. 6. Stevens’s History of Methodism, 
by J. Holdich, D. D. 7. Thomas Walsh, by Abel 
Stevens, LL.D. 8. Exposition of the Second Psalm, 
by Professor 8. M. Vail. 9. Religious Intelligence. 
10. Synopsis of the Quarterlies. 11. Quarterly Book 
Table. This is a capital number. The articles are 
not only able and readable, but admirably adapted to 
the design of the Quarterly. We are compelled, how- 
ever, to except the first article from this remark. It 
is a studied vindication of the new theory of infant 
regeneration. The writer frankly admits the natural 
consequents of that theory; ‘namely, admission of 
infants to membership in the Church and to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper. He also does the justice 
to admit that this new doctrine is an innovation upon 
Methodistic theology. He even laments that this 
“imperfect theology ”’ restrains the Church from her 
full duty; as though the great duty of the Christian 
education of our young is or ever was in any way 
dependent upon this figment of infant regeneration. 
We lament that so important a duty, and one to 
whose importance the Church was just waking up 
and devising liberal and earnest measures, is to be 
connected and perhaps crippled in its realization by a 
theory no where recognized in the Bible, and which 
is as distant as the poles from all our standards of 
orthodoxy. But perhaps all this amounts to nothing, 
for the author of this article says that his doctrine is 
‘far above mere logical defense;” that “it has its 
seai in the purer reason,” ete. Now, all this may be 
very conclusive and convincing to some, but, as a 
Christian, we are still compelled, in spite of the “ purer 
reason,” to ask, ‘‘ Where is the Bible evidence of this 
doctrine?” and, as a Methodist, to ask, “What do 
our standards say?’”’ Tried by these standards this 
new theology must fall to tne ground. As to the 
beauty of its practical results—so much dilated upon, 
making all our children Christians, Church members, 
communicants, from very infancy—we fear they 
would be like the ‘apples of Sodom,” beautiful to 
the eye, but bitter to the taste. 


Lawrence University.—President, Rev. Edward 
Cooke, D. D., assisted by six professors. The ninth 
annual Catalogue of this institution shows the follow- 
ing results: Resident graduates, 2; undergraduates— 
seniors, 9; juniors, 8; sophomores, 10; freshmen, 24; 
irregulars, 11; engineering, 4; preparatory and nor- 
mal students, 121: total, 189. 

Sovurn-Eastern Inprana Conrerencr.—President, 
Rey. Bishop Janes. Our thanks are due to the See- 
retary, Rev. W. W. Snyder, for a copy of the finely- 
prepared and carefully-executed Minutes of this con- 
ference. 
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Aew Pork Piterary Correspondence. 


To See One’s Self in Print—Errata—Our Correspondent and 
his Audience—Literary Activity—Atlantic Monthly and 
“The Professor ’’—Methodist Quarterly for January—The 
Harpers—New Books from their Press—Barth, Vol. I1I— 
The Land and the Book—Challen & Son’s Publications— 
Lectures—Birthday of Burns—Literary and Ministerial 
Mutual Admiration Society—Our Correspondent fails of ad- 
mission. 


One likes to see himself in print. Talk as they 
may about courting obscurity and dreading notoriety, 
most persons—almost every body—are pleased to be 
known and appreciated. The difference among dif- 
ferent persons is not in the love of notoriety so much 
as in the tempering and modifying of that universal 





passion with judgment, discretion, and good taste. 
But, as the moralists tell us, each good thing has its 
own peculiar attendant evil; so the pleasure of seeing 
one’s self in print is sometimes sadly marred by the 
detection of stereotyped blunders and inelegancies 
of style or language set in the sunlight of printer’s 
ink. 
they certainly are, though probably they were “er- 
rors’? before they were ‘typographical,’ and the 
error of the types was only a virtue carried a little 
too far. The rule, “follow copy though it lead 
you out of the window,” might be a very good one 
if it never did any thing worse than throwing a 
printer over the window-sill; but this making a 
learned writer talk nonsense and use bad grammar is 
a little too bad, even if he should occasionally lose 
the tense or number of his verbs, or write less legibly 
than an accomplished book-keeper. The magnitude 
of such faults is almost infinitely increased by the 
fact that they are beyond remedy. rrata are odious 
per se, and most frequently they reveal faults rather 
than amend them, and so leave their poor clients all 
the worse for their services. Altogether it is a pretty 
hard case; and so, though I might find whereof to 
complain, I wisely choose to suffer in silence, and to 
console myself because matters are not so bad as 
they might be. That, my good reader, is the philos- 
ophy you may wisely reduce to practice, that is to 
say, when you write for the press. 

This ‘correspondent’ has recently come to feel 
the importance of his position more fully than hith- 
erto, and, of course, his ‘‘sense”’ of his own import- 
ance has decidedly “‘appreciated.”” The Repository 
is becoming a power among the powers, felt and con- 
fessed by its peers. 
families, and so, in some measure, to make my 
monthly visits to so many of the good and fair, is 
certainly a very considerable thing, and should be 
accordingly laid to heart. But if I have pleased my 
readers in the past I may hope still to do so; for cer- 
tainly they are not hard to please; if not, I fear I 
should not do better, should I attempt to pipe on a 
different key. But as public speakers tell us that a 
good audience helps out the discourse, so by keeping 
my numerous and respectable body of readers in my 


Typographical errors we call them, and such 


To write thus to forty thousand | 





‘‘mind’s eye,”” I hope the style and matter of theso 
papers may be, in like manner, favorably affected. 

In matters literary the long-waited-for time of ac- 
tivity has arrived, and the press literally steams at 
its abundant labors. New papers, dailies, wecklies, 
and monthlies, burst out on all sides. Monthly mag- 
azines, ‘‘ Vol. I, No. I,’’ lay in piles, mostly with un- 
cut leaves, on editors’ tables, and on the counters of 
the news-offices. Ido not hear that any body buys 
them, and I am especially glad that with a free press 
we have also the glorious privilege to read or not to 
read. I was attracted by the outside title-page of 
one of these new-comers, and a few minutes’ exami- 
nation led me to suspect that its designer is a real 
wag; for in “illuminating” the new magazine he has 
perpetrated a terribly-cutting satire upon it. The 
whole concern is in the extreme spread-eagle style. 
The title-page is literally bedizened with letters in 
black, red, and blue, while the principal figure is 
what was intended for an American eagle, but with all 
his members so elongated that the ample page scarce 
allows him to spread himself. The poor bird seem 
to be in deep trouble as he stands over the north pole 
on a ‘waste of water,’ and, lest he should drabble 
his pinions, he holds them almost straight up above his 
body, as young chickens do when fording a miniature 
lagoon, while his giraffe neck and jack-knife bill seem 
to ask, “‘what am I coming to?” a question that will 
probably be settled quite as soon, if not precisely in 
the desired way, as the ambitious projector may 

ish. 

Two months ago I wrote commendingly of the At- 
lantic magazine; and of all I then said I have now 
nothing to retract; but I regret that certain things 
found in the January number demand, at least, a 
word of dissent. Of the lighter portions of the At- 
lantic the fragmentary pieces called the “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table”’ have constituted a marked 
feature. Their author is garrulous, vivacious, and 
clever, with a good share of wit, humor, and wisdom; 
and, though egotistical and opinionated, he is also 
good-natured, and so pleases both by his foibles 
and his excellences. But his paper in that number, 
in which he appears as the “Professor,” consists 
mostly of a succession of direct and unfair attacks 
upon the Christian faith, and its teachers and, pro- 
fessors. This I greatly regret, not because of any 
thing formidable in the arguments used, but espe- 
cially on account of the effect which must necessa- 
rily react upon the magazine itself. Its publishers 
have not kept faith with the public in thus permit- 
ting a work ostensibly devoted to “literature, art, 
and politics” to be made an instrument of attack 


| upon the prevailing religious faith; and it is to be 


hoped that the earnest protest of the religious press 
will not be unheeded by them. 

I presume you and many of your readers also 
have seen the January number of the Methodist 
Quarterly. Every body says itis a good number, and 
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I have fallen into 
a method of reading periodicals by beginning at the 
back side, and passing from piece to piece front- 
ward. 


for once I agree with every body. 


I do this in reading the Repository—after 
looking at the pictures—using up the small type first, 
this correspondence only excepted. Of course I follow 
this rule in reading the Quarterly, noting carefully 
whatever the editor has to say, which generally pays 
well. The “‘ Book Notices’’ I read of course—every 
body reads book notices—though, as in some other 
cases, a knowledge of their genesis would often affect 
the reader’s estimate of them. Those in the Quar- 
terly are fully equal to the average of their class— 
those from the editor’s own hand are superior, and 
very generally his journeymen do very fair work. 
The reading of the elaborate reviews I commonly lay 
over to a ‘‘convenient season,’’ which, as usual in 
such eases, is often a long time in coming. Yet I 
have partly read and partly “examined” most of 
these. The first piece I read without much delay, 
attracted both by its title and the name of its author, 
whom I have regarded as one of our promising young 
men. I suspect, however, that article will not add 
much to his reputation, though it may increase his 
notoriety. Whew! what a chowder of theology, logic, 
and rhetoric, spiced with all sorts of fiery condi- 
ments! The editor wisely disclaims any responsibil- 
ity in the case. This washing one’s hands is a very 
convenient affair, though it sometimes does not allay 
the evil. 

In the regular book-trade the signs of recovery 
from the recent financial depression are most agreea- 
bly manifest, and all the more so on account of the 
elevated character of the more recent publications. 
Your old friends, the Harpers, appear to be fairly in 
with the flood-tide. Their announcement of new 
books “just published,” “nearly ready,” “ shortly,” 
and “in press,’”? embraces an unusual number of 
sterling works—books destined to a high place in 
the literature of the age. In the department of his- 
tory and biography their new list is especially invit- 
ing. Of Carlyle’s Frederic the Great I have before 
written to you; and I would, perhaps, now say the 
same things I then did had I to write again with a 
still stronger emphasis—it is its author’s great work. 
Two volumes have been published, and two more are 
yet to come. A new history of France, “from the 
Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1789,’ by Parke 
Godwin, Esq., is ‘in press.’? This is designed to 
meet a popular want, a compendious history of the 
chief modern nation of continental Europe. The 
work has been elaborately prepared, and the author’s 
literary reputation is a pledge of the ability of its 
execution. A compendium of English History is 
also promised in ‘ The Student’s Hume,” a duodec- 
imo volume, drawn chiefly from Hume, but “ incor- 
porating the corrections and researches of modern his- 
torians.” It is of the same class of books with “ The 
Student’s Gibbon,” ‘‘Smith’s History of Greece,” 
and “Liddell’s History of Rome,” which is saying 
enough. Miss Pardoe’s ‘Episodes in French His- 
tory’’ is “just ready.”” In this, her chosen special- 
ity, the fair authoress has no superior, and very few 
equals. 





the Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses Con- 
nected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain,” 
is to be issued ‘‘soon.’”’ Though a partisan writer, 
the works of this authoress are among the most valu- 
able portions of English historical literature. John 
S. C. Abbott makes a further contribution to modern 
French history—‘ The French Revolution of 1789, 
as viewed in the light of Republican Institutions.” 
Those acquainted with his works already published 
ean readily guess what will be the character of this 
new production. Whatever faults may be alleged 
against Mr. Abbott as a historian, he must be con- 
fessed to have some rare excellences as a narrative 
and descriptive writer. ‘‘The Wars of the Roses,” 
by J. G. Edgar, is ‘‘nearly ready.” Judging from 
the subject and the known powers of the author, this 
will probably prove an acceptable offering to general 
readers. This cutting general history into slices is a 
necessary expedient in order to its being circulated 
and received among the masses. All of these seven 
historical works belong to an elevated and perma- 
nently-useful class of literature, and we think it will 
be conceded that it is not often that a single adver- 
tising sheet contains so much of real value, though 
these are only a part, a single department standing 
along side of others equally rich. 

Their “announcement” of books of travels is es- 
pecially interesting. The third and last volume of 
Barth’s Africa is ‘now ready.” Being a continua- 
tion of the narrative presented in the preceding vol- 
umes, it needs no introduction. In point of fullness 
of research and reliableness of statement this work 
has no superior. It will be hereafter an authority in 
all African researches and discussions. Lieutenant 
Page’s great work on “La Plata” is just issuing 
from the press, a large octavo, with maps and numer- 
ous illustrations. It contains the official narrative of 
the expedition sent by our Government in the year 
1853 to explore the vast region drained by the river 
La Plata. Besides the formal official account of the 
proceedings of the expedition, the work contains 
much information respecting the soil, climate, and 
productions of the country, and the manners, habits, 
and customs of the people. The extent of surface 
and the abundant resources of that immense valley, 
as shown by this account, will awaken a very deep 
and lively interest, and, probably, lead to important 
commercial and social results. The book will rank 
on the one side with the narratives of Wilkes, Lynch, 
and Kane, and on the other with the travels and re- 
searches of Barth, Livingstone, and Atkinson. Its 
success as a literary scheme is certain. 

To the same general department belongs another 
important work to be issued “in a few days’”— 
“Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 1853- 
4-6, including a journey to the capital, with notices 
of the natural history of the country, and of the 
present civilization of the people, by Rev. William 
Ellis, author of ‘Polynesian Researches.’’’ Both 
the subject and the name of the author are sufficient 
warrants for very large expectations in behalf of this 
work. Madagascar has hitherto remained the terra 
incognita of all the world, but it can be so no longer, 


It will necessarily attract much attention. | since it has been explored and is to be delineated by 


The seventh volume of Agnes Strickland’s “‘ Lives of | the graphic hand of that accomplished missionary 
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veteran—the author of the Polynesian Researches, 
which I read with deep interest many years ago—an 
interest which I can only faintly hope will be renewed 
by the most thrilling stories the same gifted author 
may bring from other ocean lands. 

Here, too, must be classed their recently-published 
work on Palestine, ‘‘The Land and the Book,” in 
two large and beautiful duodecimo volumes, which 
doubtless you, and many of your readers also, have 
already seen, and, of course, read. The accomplished 
author of these volumes—Rev. W. M. Thomson, D. 
D.—has for twenty-five years resided among the 
scenes he describes, as a missionary of the American 
Board, and of course his statements possess an au- 
thority and reliableness much beyond those of mere 
travelers and temporary sojourners. The work is no 
hasty production, got up for the occasion, but rather 
a life study, uniting the accuracy of a statistical an- 
notator with the graphic delineations of the gifted 
tourist. As a collection of Biblical illustrations it is 
above all price; it is also a valuable contribution to 
physical geography, while by its pleasing vivacious- 
ness it will allure to its perusal many with whom 
reading is chiefly a means of pastime and recreation. 
Did ever before any single publishing-house “an- 
nounce”’ at one time four such books of foreign trav- 
els, any one of which would alone make a “ sensation?” 
This sudden flood is probably owing to the recent 
stoppage of the literary sluices, by which means a 
great mass of matter accumulated, and now at the 
first opportunity it is poured out through the press. 
You will agree with me in felicitating the reading 
public in view of the good things that are awaiting 
them; and also in congratulating the worthy publish- 
ers upon their regained ascendency in their craft. 

Writing about one work on Palestine naturally 
opens the way for referring to another. Some time 
since I stated that Challen & Son, of Philadelphia, 
were about to issue “‘ Palestine, Past and Present,”’ a 
work prepared by Rev. Henry S. Osborne. From in- 
formation altogether reliable, I was enabled to bespeak 
in advance the favorable regard of the public toward 
the promised volume; and now that it is published, I 
find myself amply justified in all that I then said. 
It is a superb book—a royal octavo, of six hundred 
pages, of fine paper, bold type, and generous mar- 
gins. The engravings are numerous and well execu- 
ted, and the whole a beautiful specimen of mechan- 
ical book-making. Like the preceding, this is a 
book of Biblical illustrations; but the author de- 
pended vastly more upon his measuring line, and 
the truthful reports of nature, than upon the uncer- 
tain stories of tradition or the lying legends of 
monks and Arabs. Of course a writer of such temper 
would find cause to doubt many of the commonly- 
received notions respecting the situation of the holy 
places, and other Biblical facts, which are believed 
on very imperfect testimony, and often against all 
rational probabilities. The volume is a suitable com- 
panion to “The City of the Great King,’ published 
by the same house. 

These publishers also announce a forthcoming 
work by the Hon. Robert Wilson, on the early history 
of Mexico, reviewing and refuting many of the mar- 
velous statements given by Mr. Prescott. Of the 








writer’s ability I know very little, and, therefore, can 
give no assurance as to the literary character of the 
promised book. That some of Prescott’s statements 
are not wholly beyond suspicion will be readily con- 
ceded, as this is sufficiently shown in Help’s Spanish 
Conquest. But his story is so well told that the reader 
likes to persuade himself that it is true, and, there- 
fore, feels only displeasure toward the cold dealer in 
evidences who may come to overthrow the baseless 
fabric in which he so delights. Mr. Wilson may have 
abundance of proof of the incorrectness of the old 
Spanish chronicles upon which Mr. Prescott has so 
implicitly relied; but he will need also the power 
and skill to present his proofs to advantage, if he 
expects to have the verdict of the public opinion re- 
versed in the case. We shall see what will be the 
issue. 

Every body has heard of “secret societies,” and 
something less than every body has a still more inti- 
mate knowledge of one or more of them. Some peo- 
ple indeed profess a strong dislike of them, and seem 
to see in them great peril to Church and state, and 
certain harm to pure morals and good manners. But 
into these questions I choose not to enter—esteeming 
them both doubtful and perilous. The highest ac- 
complishment of such a fraternity is to keep its own 
existence a profound secret, and so carry forward its 
designs without the opposition which notoriety is cer- 
tain to provoke. I have occasionally heard intima- 
tions and seen evidences of the existence of such a 
society, or, rather, a class of societies, widely rami- 
fied through the community, and steadily though cov- 
ertly carrying out a common purpose. Of the form 
of its organization I am wholly ignorant; nor do I 
know its name, though I have heard it designated 
the ‘Mutual Admiration Society.” It is said to be 
much favored by persons of literary tastes and pur- 
suits, and especially by the inferior literati. It seems 
to exert a decided influence on the religious press, 
and I have sometimes suspected that ministers of the 
Gospel belong toit. Not many weeks since a stranger 
preached in our Church, and during the introductory 
prayer I began to suspect that he and our minister 
belonged to the same “ section;” and when the latter 
came to make the concluding prayer, my suspicion 
was raised almost to certainty. The same sort of 
evidence is sometimes given in making announce- 
ments, whether from the pulpit or through the press, 
of some expected performance, and it is said that 
certain adjectives, often used in such cases, have a 
sort of cabalistic significance, by which the initiated 
ascertain the confraternity of the parties. Soon after 
the jate General conference a friend, who ought to 
know, intimated to me that a “section” had been 
organized among our Church editors, and by the help 


| of that suggestion I have interpreted some things 
| which I have observed in their mutual criticisms and 


observations. I have also suspected that a large 
share of their correspondents either are members or 
else desire to be. I even considered myself on a sort 
of exoteric probation for a time, but have given it 
up, despairing of ever being able to use the mystical 
adjectives with sufficient skill. Some body has had 
the presumption to intimate that the arts of the fra- 
ternity are sometimes tried upon our Church dignita- 
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ries. A very fine example of its operation was given 
a few weeks since in a letter from this city in the B. 
Christian Advocate. The ‘soft’? was laid on plenti- 
fully, yet so skillfully that the subject experienced 
only a temporary embarrassment, and at no time was 
in any danger of suffocation. It should not be un- 
derstood that this association is at all confined to any 
one set of people—all classes are deeply interested in 
it, and in some cases it has almost entirely changed 
the forms of language and the meaning of words— 
all its adjectives being of the superlative degree, and 





its adverbs intensifiers. There is supposed to be a | 





very large “section” connected with a certain cele- 
brated Church in Brooklyn, which carries on its busi- 
ness on a magnificent scale. A new register was 
made out for them last New-Year’s day, and a thou- 
sand and one subscribed their names—a mystical num- 
ber, and just that of the famed Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainment. A specimen of their way of doing 
things may be seen in a kind of biographical Preface 
to a recently-published volume of Notes from the 
P Pulpit, which is exceedingly well done, excell- 
ing even the newspaper letter just referred to. Vive 
la bagatelle. 





°8e——__ 


Gdhitorial Pauper. 


CALL AND PREPARATION OF YOUNG MINISTERS. 


In the closing paragraph of our last paper we re- 
ferred to the necessity of extending aid to our young 
men, who, under peculiar embarrassments, are pre- 
paring themselves for the work of the ministry. 
While we have little respect for that class of young 
candidates, who, ignoring their very manliness, seem 
to take pride in placarding themselves ‘indigent 
students,’ there are very many cases in which aid 
may be both tendered and received with the entire 
preservation of self-respect, and with great good to 
the cause. 

This point demands of us a little fuller development. 
There are many young men among us, and the num- 
ber is continually increasing, who feel the necessity 
of an education to prepare them more fully and prop- 
erly for their work. This is not the offspring of pride 
or of vainglory, but of a deep consciousness of their 
necd of this equipment to enable them to meet the 
just demands of our people upon the ministry. 
Many of this class, though hedged around with pov- 
erty, struggle to secure so desirable an object. Few 
are aware of the difficulties and embarrassments 
under which such students often labor, and the long 
and toilsome effort endured before the goal of their 
desire is attained. Under the pressure of these em- 
barrassments, many who might otherwise have been 
devoted and useful ministers, become discouraged, 
and finally turn to other employments. Not only did 
present difficulties press upon them, but these were 
hightened by the certain prospect of incurring heavy 
debts which the ministry would afford very few means 
of liquidating. 

But suppose the course of study completed. The 
young man has struggled nobly on in spite of all dis- 
couragements. He has graduated. Friends have 
loaned him money; debts have been incurred. So 
the ministry is out of the question till these obliga- 
tions are met. He must teach for years, it may be, 
before he can enter the pastoral work. How much 





better for him and for the Church could he have en- 
tered the ministry at once! 

We come now to glance more directly to the neces- 
sity of special preparation for the ministerial work in | 
the present day. We say in “the present day,” and 
in this we intend to be emphatic, because a necessity 


now exists in the Methodist Episcopal Church that 
did not exist, at least, in so high a degree, in her 
early history. First, under the old circuit system 
the young preacher was uniformly placed under the 
care of one older and more experienced, to whom he 
could look for instruction. He really was in a Bib- 
lical school, with his senior for professor. Then, too, 
for the first few years he was released mainly from 
pastoral labor; from the supervision of Church trials 
and the settlement of Church difficulties. Thus he 
came gradually to understand the administration of 
Church discipline. In addition to all this the circuits 
required four, six, or eight weeks to complete ‘one 
round,” so that the young minister did not often 
preach to the same congregation, and this lightened 
materially the labor of preparation for the pulpit. 
Now, how different! In all our older conferences our 
young men, for the most part, are placed “in charge” 
at once, and thus are called upon to exercise not only 
the pastoral function, but that gravest and most im- 
portant ministerial duty—the administration of dis- 
cipline. Nor is this all. They are not unfrequently 
placed where they must preach to the same congrega- 
tion twice or even three times each week in the year. 
Nothing can be more impolitic than to insist upon 
the old regimen under the new and altered state of 
things. The objector may say that the old circuit 
system and the old mode of training our young men 
never ought to have been given up. Admitit. What 
then? Jt is given up, and we can not help ourselves. 
So all that is left us is to adapt ourselves like wise 
men to our altered circumstances. 

We have grown up into a state of things which is 
quite anomalous. On the one hand we have been 
placing higher responsibilities and a work requiring 
constantly greater intellectual effort upon our young 
men. There is not one in ten of them who are not, 
at their very first appointment, assigned to a work 
the duties of which may well demand all their time 
and all the energies of their hands, head, and heart. 
This is all right. The exigencies of Methodism 
under God have grown up to this. The young man 
looking forward to the ministry should realize this 
and nerve himself for it. Nor is this all. Education 
has become almost universal; knowledge is more 
generally diffused; our congregations have become 
more intelligent; and thus more is required of the 
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minister in the line of preparation for his pulpit 
service than might have sufficed in an earlier period. 
IIe must be posted up in the questions of the day, 
and thus be prepared not only to strengthen the faith 
of the flock, but to defend the doctrines of the cross 
from the subtile and ever-varying forms of the infi- 
delity of the age. All this the Church expects of 
those called to lead forward the sacramental host. 
The young man who is satisfied with himself while 


he does less, too lightly appreciates the importance | 


and responsibility of his sacred work. 

So much on the one hand. What upon the other? 
Why, just this. The Church recognizes the necessity 
of this thorough equipment. Her ‘ course of study ” 
for the candidates for her ministry is her sign-manual 
to this fact. But the trouble is, this course of study 
is required to be pursued coetaneously with the per- 
formance of these ministerial and pastoral labors. 
Look at that course as it appears in the Discipline. 
It is none too much—not enough. And yet to master 
it thoroughly as it ought to be mastered might well 
occupy nearly the whole time of the student each 
year under the tuition of a competent professor. 
The fact is patent. No one can deny it. Yet we 
take the young man, often undisciplined in mind, un- 
schooled in habits of study; we give him as much 
work to do as ought to be required of any mortal 
mun; then we place upon his shoulders this addi- 
tional burden of study, at the same time giving him 
neither aid nor facility for its accomplishment. 

The result need be no matter of speculation. Does 
the man attend thoroughly to his ministerial and pas- 
toral duties, his studies must be neglected or pursued 
in a superficial manner. If neglected he fails on ex- 
amination, and a brand is placed upon him. If su- 
perficially pursued he may succeed on a superficial 
examination, but he will himself suffer incalculable 
injury. Those old magazines of Methodistic the- 
ology and of Biblical lore from which his mind 
should have been equipped, have been skimmed over 
simply on the surface, and he will, ten to one, never 
realize their substantial value. Besides that, super- 
ficial habits of reading, study, and reflection will 
most likely have been formed, and become the fixed 
characteristic of himself and his ministerial perform- 
ences through all his life. 

We may say in this connection that this subject oc- 
eupied the attention of the Committee on Itinerancy 
in the last General conference. They felt the burden 
of the case, and, to relieve it somewhat, reeommend- 
ed the conference so to amend the Discipline as to 


make it the duty of the bishops to provide a course | 
study to be pursued by candidates before admis- | 
| pears to us, when our young men, who, in the judg- 


of 


sion on trial in the traveling connection. The de- 
sign was to bfing the subjects of study that were 
purely literary and scientific, and as many others as 
the bishops might think proper, into a preliminary 
course, upon which the candidate should be examined 
prior to admission on trial. The proposal was thor- 
oughly discussed in that large and influential com- 
mittee, and finally adopted unanimously. In the 
General conference it was “laid over” in order to 
reach some other business that was pressing upon 
that body, and was subsequently neglected under the 
mistake that it had been already acted upon. 





Had it been brought before the conference, there 
can be scarcely a doubt but it would have passed, and 
been now a law in our ecclesiastical economy. Some- 
thing of the kind is certainly needed,* and we trust 
some such provision will, in due time, become incor- 
porated into the practical workings of our system. 

Still, we are satisfied that even then this would not 
be entirely adequate to supply the felt want of the 
Church in relation to ministerial education. Our Bib- 
lical schools have become not only an entity, but a 
fixed and essential entity in the economy of the 
Church. Not that it is necessary for all or even the 
great body of our young men to graduate into the 
ministry through them; but they meet a want which 
is especially felt by some, and which has become too 
momentous to be neglected longer. Let no one say 
that this is an innovation upon Methodism. At the 
first conference of Methodism, in 1744, the question 
was asked, ‘‘Can we have a seminary for laborers?”’ 
The answer was, ‘‘If God spare us till another con- 
ference.”” At the next conference the question was 
asked again. It was answered, “Not till God gives 
us a proper teacher.” We all know that Lady Hunt- 
ington established her college for the education of 
preachers, and that Fletcher became President and 
Benson Head Master of it in 1768, with the special 
approval of Mr. Wesley. He regarded it as the real- 
ization of the purpose to “‘ have a seminary for labor- 
ers,’’ expressed in the conference of 1745. In this he 
was, to some extent, disappointed by the divisions 
among his followers, especially by the separation of 
Lady Huntington and Whitefield from him. Thence- 
forward he was too much burdened with care and oc- 
cupied with his apostolical labors to undertake anew 
the work. Since his death the idea that germed with 
him has found realization among his followers in Eng- 
land. Two noble institutions—one in the north and 
the other in the south of England—have been estab- 
lished. The strongest men of the conference are 
placed at the head of these institutions, and the 
counsels of the wisest laymen in the Church are en- 
listed in their management. They are expected 
every year to supply the want for both the home and 
the foreign work. And most noble is the response 
they make to this demand. They are exerting a 
most powerful influence upon all our denominational 
interests in the mother country. 

Our own institutions for the education of ministers 
are of recent date—too recent, perhaps, to speak 
much of fruits realized. But they have come in good 
time to receive the sanction of our greatest and best 
men, and finally, in 1856, of the highest judicatory 
of the Church. The time has now fully come, it ap- 


ment and charity of the Church, are called to the 
ministry, should be taught to feel that they are in no 
wise disobedient to that call while devoting the nec- 
essary time for a thorough preparation for their great 
and responsible work. 





* As changed by the committee, Ans. 9, q. 5, sec. I, ch. IV, 
Pt. I, would read: “To point out a course of reading and 
study proper to be pursued by candidates for admission on 
trial in the traveling connection; and, also, a course to be ex- 
tended through a term of four years subsequent to admission 
on trial.” 
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Editor's 


A Few Notes upon ta1s Numper.—The author of 
‘The Two Ministers’’ says, ‘‘ Mr. Darkview was one 
of a class of ministers, once numerous, but now hap- 
pily fast decreasing.”” Sorare have been individuals 
of this class that most of our readers will almost im- 
agine that such a character is a mere fiction. Such 
ministers, however, there have been; and the por- 
traiture, though somewhat intense in its coloring, is 
true to life. The article embodies not only a por- 
traiture, but also a lesson for the minister. It illus- 
trates the abuse that may be made of truths and 
principles most glorious to our humanity. 

The sketch of David Young, by Bishop Morris, 
will be read with deep interest. We have delayed it 
some time, hoping to accompany it with a portrait of 
its subject; but in this we failed. Every thing relat- 
ing to the old pioneers of Methodism—the giants of 
her heroic age—is acquiring year by year a deeper 
interest for the Church. 

The article on Heidelberg is long, but will repay 
perusal. It will illustrate and give increased value 
to the engraving. 

“My Youngest Sister” contains a genuine touch 
of nature. We hope to hear again from its author. 

Other “ notes’’ we would like to make, but a single 
page is all that is left to us. 


Portrait or Bisnop Burns.—This is pronounced 
an excellent likeness by those personally acquainted 


with its subject. The appearance of the portrait of_ 


a colored man may seem somewhat singular; but who 
that possesses the spirit of the philanthropist or the 
Christian will not welcome it—first, as a recognition 
of the great fact that God “‘hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth,” and also as a recognition of the glorious pos- 
sibilities of Africa’s redemption through the agency 
of her own sons? Bishop Burns, by his services, no 
less than by his position and by his promise in the 
future to the Church in Africa, is entitled to recogni- 
tion among the names to be held in honor in the 
Church. 


A Genivs.— Genius is labor.” Then “a genius” 
means a laborer, The course of such a genius may 
be placed on record for the encouragement of the 
young, to show them what has been done by others 
and what they may do. In our columns appears an 
original poem, “ The Sea-Bird’s Song.” Its author 
is a young man residing in the state of Illinois. A 
few facts of his history, as gathered from the New 
York Tribune, will interest our readers: At the age 
of ten he took a fancy for the study of Latin. He 
soon found, and it was all he could find, Andrews and 
Stoddard’s very small grammar, which he borrowed, 
and kept long enough to master most of its brief les- 
sons. He then had to return this, and he resolved to 
have one of his own. He had ninety cents. He had 
found in the road at different times a dime and a half- 
dime, and a relative had given him a Mexican bit; a 





Gable. 


neighbor, knowing his ambition and his lack of 
means, showed him a side of old bacon, very rusty, 
and worm-eaten on the edges, of which he made him 
a present. He took it, trimmed, scoured, and sunned 
it, and sold it for sixty-two and a half cents. This 
just enabled him to buy Anthon’s Latin Lessons, and 
he was rich enough. At every leisure moment, by 
day or by night, he was poring over his treasure, till 
he had almost committed the whole to memory. A 
friend then allowed him the use of Andrews’s Latin 
Reader; and, after he had finished this, an elder 
brother presented him the Epit. Sac. Hist. and Viri 
Rome. After this he had little difficulty in procur- 
ing and reading Cesar, Ovid, Cicero, Sallust, Horace, 
and Quidam Tractatus Logica. 

In the mean time he had commenced the study of 
Greek. His father owned Wesley’s Works, and among 
them was a Greek grammar. This was his starting- 
point, and few boys will consider it a pleasant ono. 
But better luck awaited him. He found and bor- 
rowed a much larger work by J. Smith, 8. T. D., 
print. Boston, 1809. Before he had finished this he 
borrowed Valpey, and there completed his knowledge 
of Greek grammar. After borrowing and reading 
Anthon’s Jacob’s Reader, he happened to meet an 
opportunity to buy for a few cents—learned works do 
not sell well in the west—a Greek Delectus, Greek 
Exercises, Greca Minora, Greek Testament, Xeno- 
phon, Homer, and a Lexicon. 

Long before he had finished these he had under- 
taken the Hebrew. His father owned a Hebrew 
grammar, by the Rev. Martin Ruter, which it was no 
difficult task to commit to memory, and a larger work 
entitled Wilson’s Introduction. These employed him 
nearly a year, after which he bought a Hebrew Bible, 
and was “in all his glory.” 

In much the same way our young genius has mas- 
tered Spanish, French, German, and some other lan- 
guages. Besides all this, says the above authority, 
he has stored in a splendid memory the choice gems 
from five hundred volumes of miscellaneous reading. 
He is quiet, retiring, taciturn, solemn; but writes a 
great deal, and many of his writings are humorous. 


Artictes Dectinep.—We lay the following aside, 
not because of absolute lack of merit, but because 
we have already a large accumulation of material 
better adapted to our purpose. ‘ Mutation,” “The 
Two Gates,” “The Dying Saint,” “The Star of 
Faith,” ‘‘ The Sirens of the Seas,” “‘ Lay Aside every 
Weight,” “ Unkind Words,” ‘A Dream of Heaven,” 
“Conversation.” ‘Sister Emma;’ there is some- 
thing touching in these lines; they possess the poetic 
feeling and fancy in a high degree. But the execu- 
tion is faulty; the verses are unrhythmical and un- 
equal. We can hardly uso “ Miscellania,” though 
some of the papers in it are quite good. We have 
a number of articles to add to this list, but are com- 
felled to omit them, along with several other edito- 
rial items, for want of space. 


















































